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1S 
one bomb that can 
reach your factory! 


Maybe you believe there is no danger of inflation? 
At least no danger on the Allied side? 

Well, an American airman in Moscow on an official 
mission recently was offered $500.00 in cash for a 
$70.00 American coat, and some fellow fliers sold 
their personal shoes for $30.00 and $40.00 a pair, to 
Russian civilians. A single Russian cigarette (con- 
taining only one-third the tobacco in our American 
cigarettes) cost 27 cents. 

The dangerous thing about inflation is that once 
it gets loose no power can stop it. Inflation is the one 
bomb that could reach your factory and sweep 
it away. 

Inflation can ruin everyone. It can bring starva- 
tion and financial disaster to whole nations. 

It is hard for a man with a pay envelope full of 
money to see the danger in it. It is hard for a woman 
with a fist full of dollars to see that they may be 
dynamite. 

3ut you can see it. Real leadership is needed in 
the fight against inflation. You can help supply it. 
Will you help? One way is to put up this poster 
where it reaches your people.—Koppers Company, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


KOPPERS 


(THE INDUSTRY THAT SERVES ALL INDUSTRY 








KOPPERS COMPANY, KOPPERS BUILDING, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Please send me___ copies of your anti-inflation poster. 


Your Name 
Position 7 Company 


Address 


Inflation 


broke the German people 


This happened in Germany tf the same thing happened 
World War |... in America, it would mean. 


"a mork - bought 


GEFORE THE WAR 


EARLY INFLATION 


250.000 marks bought la, nd dollers 


PEAK OF INFLATION 


Aa 
— 
- 
3 
One million marks bought would 


Don't let it break America 


Pay off old debts - Pay your insurance 
Don’t pay more than ceiling prices 
Put ALL your extra money in War Bonds 
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BOMBER NURSE 


A typical example of B. F. Goodrich leadership in rubber 


ee bullet-ridden, flak-torn 
Flying Fortresses come limping 
home after a foray over Europe or 
Jap-held territory, alert, skilled repair 
crews quickly make them as good as 
new. 

One secret of success in handling 


_ such tough jobs as on-the-spot replace- 


ment of # motor or a wing section is 
the go-anywhere tractors which serve 
as nursemaids to these big bombers. 
Equipped with band block rubber 
tracks and rubber-covered track wheels 
to give them peak traction and maneu- 
verability, these tractors can operate 
in jungle slime, snow, or sand as well 
a8 over a paved highway—haul ammu- 
nition, replacement parts, fuel, or the 
planes themselves to points where 
can’t be taxied. 


The special rubber track is an out- 
growth of the endless band rubber 
track invented years ago by B. F. 
Goodrich for use on the farm. Later 
the Army adopted the endless band 
idea for its half-track scout cars, gun 
carriers, and general utility 
units. But between the 
original track and those in 
use today was one of the 
most intensive research 
programs ever undertaken 
by The B. F. Goodrich 
Company, working in close 
cooperation with the U. S. 

Army Ordnance Depart- 
ment. 

Now rubber track is 
being made with substantial 
amounts of synthetic rubber 


in a compound that has proved equal 
in wear resistance to natural rubber. 
Endless band rubber tracks, called 
“square tires” by some, are one of the 
outstanding advancements of this war. 
They may very well prove to be an 
invaluable aid to both farm and factory 
transportation when peace comes. 














To the finicky ears of a flautist, 
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the Scott’s reproduction of his beloved 
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instrument is an ever-recurring marvel! 


Those high and 








The voice of the flute rises 
cool and clear, especially in such 
breath-taking passages as those in 
“The Afternoon of a Faun.” To hear 
it undimmed, untarnished by repro- 
duction, is an experience that leaves 
musicians rapt and unbelieving. 

But why talk of a Scott now when 
it has gone to war? Because music 
is being loved and dreamed and re- 
membered as much today as ever. 
New stirring evocations such as 
Shostakovitch’s Seventh will emerge 
and be waiting to be heard. And 
among the blessings of a well-won 
peace will be a Scott, we hope, for 
you, to bring these newer master- 
pieces and the entire world of music 


[ty Rey 


H. SCOTT RADIO LABORATORIES, 


4450 RAVENSWOOD AVENUE, CHICAGO 


into your home in a “living per- 
formance.” 

Meanwhile the Scott’s amazing 
fidelity brings our men-at-sea (with 
never a telltale leakback to the 
enemy ) the vital messages of war, or 
those longed-for programs from 
home. With all the famous Scott 
handcrafting skill we are building 
Marine Models faster and faster, to 
fit out newly launched ships of the 
Navy and Merchant Marine, and for 
our gallant older ships that once 
were forced to sail in lonely silence. 
...-And are you buying bonds, 
bonds, and still more bonds, to 
hasten the peace and your appoiant- 


ment with the Scott of your dreams? . 


INC. 


silvery notes of the 


flute are among the 
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most difficult for a 
radio to capture... 
but listen with any 
musician and hear his 
Oh!s and Ahis at the 


Scott’s uncanny per 


fection. 
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| “Coke”= Coca-Cola 
...or how to break the ice ich Satneet Kee sapien dames 
e ie Baa mpi Sly rin Ths 
"7 “Come, be blessed and be happy”, says the hospitable , 
t the Icelander when he meets a stranger. That’s a warm way 
- of putting it, but no more friendly than the way Ameri- 
can soldiers say it. Have a “Coke”, says the Doughboy, 
and it works in Reykjavic as it does in Rochester. 
The pause that refreshes is the friendly way to say, “Hi, pal” 
in any language. All over the globe Coca-Cola has become | 
the gracious ice-breaker between kindly-minded strangers. — high-sign 


DTT CPYTIGHT 1943, THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 
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FRIDEN ... High-Speed Automatic Calculators, 


offer the solution of the problems in business today, 


created by the critical shortage of competent clerical 
help. Fridén Fully-Automatic Calculators are available 
when the applications to obtain deliveries have been 
approved by the War Production Board. Telephone 
your local Fridén Representative to secure information. 


Fridén Mechanical and Instructional Service is avail- 
able in approximately 250 Company controlled Sales 
Agencies throughout the United States and Canada. 


E R | 0 E CALCULATING MACHINE COoO., INC. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES AND PLANT + SAN LEANDRO, CALIFORNIA, U.S.A. 

















Suffocating Liquid Rubber to Hold a Blimp’s Breath 


Volatile as an Arabian Night’s genie in 
a bottle, certain hydrocarbons used in 
making synthetic rubber will flash into 
gas if pressure on them is relaxed for an 
instant. Because most pump cylinders have 
clearances around valves and heads, no 
ordinary pump can keep those liquids 
moving. 

Among many Worthington products 
helping to make up the Allies’ rubber 
deficit is a pump that keeps a tight grip 
on those liquid hydrocarbons—the HiVol 
pump, its “close clearance ” cylinder care- 
fully made to permit no expansion of 
liquid into gas. 


Probably 25% of the equipment used 


YOOR MONWEVS 


in making synthetic rubber—all the way 
from oil well to polymerization plant— 
wears Worthington’s famous “scarab” 
trademark. Butadiene gas, for instance, is 
compressed to high pressure by Worth- 
ington compressors, cooled and liquefied 
by Worthington refrigeration and carried 
on through the varied, complex processes 


by Worthington pumps. And in making 


ships, explosives, chemicals ... in con- 
struction and mining... in generating 
power...in high-octane gasoline and lu- 


bricating oil refining, etc... Worthington 
machines are in this fight every step of the 
way. Worthington Pump and Machinery 
Corporation, Harrison, N. J. 
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LIGHTER-THAN-AIR BASE 
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The genie in liquid rubber is now a 
blimp. But the earth-sc orning helium 
it “breathes” mustj be periodically 
drawn out by Worthington Com- 
pressors and cleansed of any taint of 
earth-bound air. Another glimpse of 
Worthington at work for the armed 


forc es and war industries +++ Blving 


you more worth for your tax money 


and War Bonds. 







Power Plant Equipment 
Turbines & Turbo-Generator Sets 
Diese! & Gos Engines 
* Pumps & Compressors 
Air Conditioning & Refrigerating Equipment 
Construction & Mining Machinery 
Power Transmission Equi 
Liquid Meters 

















War production. Signs that American 
industry is approaching the peak of war 
production were read into the November 
report of the War Production Board. Mu- 
nitions output advanced 3 per cent over 
October, compared to an October advance 
of 6 per cent above September. Biggesi 
gainer was aircraft, with a November 
jump of 6 per cent. Other increases: ships, 
+ per cent; guns, 3 per cent; communica- 
tions equipment, 6 per cent; combat ve- 
hicles, 3 per cent. Ammunition was down 
2 per cent, according to schedule, and 
war construction was off 8 per cent. War 
expenditures for the month, however, 
jumped 10 per cent, to $7,794,000,000, in- 
dicating a continued investment in war 
plants still to come into production. 


Transportation. A crisis in the nation’s 
transportation system is foreseen by the 
Senate Truman Committee, which recom- 
mended immediate increased production of 
equipment for railroads, truck and bus 
systems, barge and air lines. The Com- 
mittee noted that equipment has been 
wearing out at an increasing rate and that 
replacements must be provided to avoid a 
breakdown. Meanwhile, Transportation 
Director Eastman warned of equipment 
shortages in the truck system next year, 
asked operators to redouble maintenance 
efforts and regard present trucks as the 
last they can get during the war. WPB 
authorized production of 123,000 new com- 
mercial vehicles next year, but only 80,000 
will go into U.S. civilian use. 


Food subsidies. Congress postponed a 
showdown fight on food subsidies until 
February by recommending that subsidy 
authority be extended till then. Indications 
grew that a compromise would develop 
when the Senate Banking Committee, by 
a 9 to 8 vote, turned down the Bankhead 
bill for outright subsidy repeal. The Com- 
mittee also rejected a compromise by Sen- 
ator Taft (Rep.), of Ohio, which would 
allow $600,000,000 for support prices, no 
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subsidies for price rollbacks. This measure 
was voted down, 11 to 5. 


Living costs. OPA ran into difficulties in 
its campaign to drive living costs back 
to last year’s level. Living costs were esti- 
mated by the Bureau of Labor Statistics to 
have declined one-fifth of 1 per cent 
between October and November. Solely 
responsible for the drop was a decline of 
0.7 per cent in food prices. Living costs 
were 3.6 per cent above November, 1942, 
and 23 per cent above January, 1941. 


Wool. WPB announced that steps are be- 
ing taken for the orderly disposal of the 
Government’s huge stock pile of wool, 
estimated at 330,000,000 pounds, the 
largest in history. The program calls for 
the release of wool to the trade in a 
manner to avoid disruption of normal 
commercial marketing channels. The prob- 
lem is to reduce the stock pile without 
discouraging continued import operations. 
Wool promises to become the guinea pig 
in disposing of war surpluses. 


Harvests. Crop yields this year fell 6 per 
cent below the record food year of 1942, 
but still were almost 5 per cent better 
than any other previous season. This 
fact was noted by the Department of Ag- 
riculture, whose annual crop report stated 
that results were all that were expected. 
Yields of 53 principal crops, including 
fruits, were 9 per cent above average. 
Record yields were made in_ potatoes, 
beans, peas, soybeans, peanuts and rice. 


Mustering-out pay. The Senate passed 
a bill to pay discharged servicemen from 
$200 to $500 in mustering-out pay. Pay- 
ments for service within the United States 
would range from $200 for less than 12 
months to $300 for 12 months or more. 
Overseas service would be compensated 
by $300 for 12 months and up to $500 
from 18 months. House action on the 
bill will not be taken until the new year. 
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THIS WEEK’S COVER: Jeeps, planes, 

pack mules and the shoulders of poo 
have put more than 15,000,000 gift packages from 
home in the hands of servicemen overseas 
Christmas. To infantrymen slogging their way te 
Rome, jungle fighters inching toward Rabaul, the 
figures aren't important. AU that matters te 
them, the War Department says, is that the folke 
at home remembered, adding sagely:—“GI roast 
turkey is roast turkey, but Mom’s cookies .. .” 
(Photograph from Acme) 
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Firepower of a Fortress 


This is a sight that Axis pilots have 


learned to dread. 


It is one of the reasons the Japs an- 
nounced that America had introduced 
a “four-engine fighter plane,” when a 
new model of the Boeing Flying 
Fortress* first went into battle action 
in the Pacific. 


It is why British Air Chief Marshal 
Sir Philip Joubert recently declared: 
: ; 

Tt almost looks as though the Fortress 


type of bomber has defeated the con- 
temporary fighter.” 


The main job of the Fortress is, of 
course, high-altitude precision bomb- 
ing. Its objectives are often deep in 
enemy territory, hundreds of miles be- 
yond the range of fighter escorts. 
Fortress crews, therefore, must be 
equipped to handle the hottest Opposi- 
tion the enemy can send against them. 
They are! Each Fortress can spit 
thousands of bullets in any direction, 
with deadly accuracy up to half a mile. 
A formation of 18 Fortresses can place 
a curtain of fire around itself totaling 
more than 5 tons of lead a minute! 


Back the Attack — with War Bonds 


That’s why the Fortresses are chosen, 
day after day, for the toughest assign- 
ments. Their crews are among the fin 
est in the world. In addition to the 
almost unbelievable accuracy of their 
bombing, they have earned for the 
Fortress the description of “deadliest 
fighter-plane destroyer of the war.” 


You will find that Fortress crews have 
deep respect for Boeing design and engi- 
neering, whole-hearted confidence in 
Boeing integrity of manufacture. They 
. if it’s 
“Built by Boeing” it’s bound to be good. 


have good reason to know that. . 


DESIGNERS OF THE FLYING FORTRESS + THE STRATOLINER * PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS BOEING 


. 
THE TE@MS “FLYING FORT@ESS** AND 
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STRATOLINER 


ARE REGISTERED BOEING TRADE-MARKS 





BUY WAR BONDS AND STAMPS 


“Honest-to-gosh American food!” 


Put yourself behind German barbed 
wire — a prisoner of war. You’re hun- 
gry and homesick. Into your hands 
comes an 1]1l-pound package of food. 

It’s all yours, Raisins, sugar, coffee, 
oleo, corned beef, biscuits, ham, salm- 
on, orange concentrate, milk choco- 
late, cheese, powdered milk, soap and 
cigarettes! Familiar cans and pack- 
ages. Labels that look like old friends, 

Can you imagine your gratitude? 

The Army arranges for a carton of 
this kind to be sent to every American 
soldier in every German prison camp 
every week, The food is really needed 
to help keep American boys healthy 
and hopeful until V-day dawns. 


To that end, the kinds of food in the 
carton are carefully selected to provide 
the best balanced and most nutritious 
diet possible under prison conditions. 
Dairy products are well represented, 
of course, because milk is nature’s 
most nearly perfect food. 

National Dairy regularly supplies 
products for the prisoners’ packages. 
National Dairy Laboratories helped 
develop cheese and milk which can 
be shipped anywhere in any climate. 

When the barbed wire comes down 
and the boys come home again, they'll 
meet new materials and products that 
are being born today in the treasure- 


house of milk. 


Dedicated to the wider use and better 
understanding of dairy products w 
human food . .. as a base for the de 
velopment of new products and m 
terials . . . as a source of health ad 
enduring progress on the farms ad 


in the towns and cities of America. 
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PRODUCTS CORPORATION 
AND AFFILIATED COMPANIES 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 


We do not like to inject a pessimistic note at this time, to disturb the 
country's apparent assurance that this war is all over but the shouting. 

Yet, it is necessary to report these things..... 

Full-scale invasion of Europe from the West is unlikely before April or May. 

A Russian break-through to vital German areas seems unlikely this winter. 

Bombing is not yet producing the results forecast for it. 

U.S.-Britain lost a chance to hit Germany when she was down in autumn, 1943. 

As a result: It must be told that those back from Cairo and Teheran are not 
so confident of early German defeat; are less sure that Germany will be in a mood 
to surrender by spring, 1944. Revised view of these officials is there is as much, 
or more, chance that Germany will go down after midyear as there is that she will 
go down before midyear, now that a crisis has been weathered by Hitler. 

Idea still is that land victory in the West must precede German surrender. 


























Everything about the timing of the European war end depends on what is 
going on inside Germany, on the staying power of the German people under fire. 

The story as it is pieced together here, in brief, is this..... 

Unemployment is beginning to be widespread; is due: (1) to slowdown in the ; 
German factories as a result of bombing and transport troubles; (2) to personal J 
troubles that grow from bombed-out homes of the working population. 

Inflation is gaining momentum due to goods scarcity caused by bombing. 

Production is slowed; is off sharply in many key war products. 

Transportation throughout Europe is in a bad snarl and growing worse. 

Even so: The German people are holding up, are resigned te their troubles 
TAMPS and apparently prefer to go on fighting rather than to surrender in the face of 
the prospect that their future in peace is quite hopeless. 

It is probable that the German Army has rather large inventories of weapons; 
that it can put up a real defensive fight when invasion comes in spring, 1944. 
It remains to be seen how long it will last when the real pressure is put on. 























If the European war does continue into second half 1944... In that event: 











_ The draft will draw in about 1,000,000 fathers. Fathers are beginning to 
be taken now in rather large numbers. Draft law changes may not help much. 

he de War industry may do little reconverting to civilian production during 1944. 
I Me Inventories mean little to an army when a fighting war goes on. There can be 

h and no chance-taking on possibilities that war may end before everything is used up. 
1s and Civilians will face a more severe pinch in some kinds of commodities. A 
erica. longer war will complicate the gasoline problem, the car problem. 


Inflation pressures will grow more intense. 

And: This country will have to get set for casualties on a scale far above 
any in the nation's previous wars. Past calculations have rested on the premise 
that Russian attack, plus British-American bombing, would win the war. If it 
is to take full-scale land attack to win, the cost in lives must be quite high. 

It is too early to be sure that officials are right in revising predictions 














(over) 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 
of war length. All we are doing is letting you know that revisions are made. 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin are agreed on strategy for 1944; are agreed on 
some of the broad outlines for reshaping the world that will emerge from the war. 

Further: Those agreements on postwar, so far as Britain and Russia go, are 
firm agreements. They are part of governmental policy almost regardless of any 
likely personnel changes. They're not subject to prior legislative ratification. 

This means that, if Mr. Churchill now is forced into extended retirement 
by illness, the policies involved are not affected. They go on. 

It might be different if Mr. Roosevelt were forced into inactivity. He is 
unable to commit this Government beyond his own personal power to deliver. 

So: That explains why Stalin feels it necessary, despite conversational 
agreements with U.S., to make a separate treaty with Czechoslovakia; why Britain 
may feel it necessary to make separate deals with nations of Western Europe. 

The Big Three agreements are good so far as they go. The trouble is, one 
member of the Big Three can speak only for himself; not for the nation, beyond 
his own tenure. That's true unless two-thirds of the Senate decides otherwise. 














To turn to some problems Mr. Roosevelt now faces at home..... 

President will try to regain the initiative from Congress; will seek to get 
the country's attention back on the war and off the idea of getting rich quick. 

Big idea in Congress is that war is about over. Interest centers in ways to 
give everybody at home a chance to make a grab before money gets tight. The 
President helped stimulate that interest by permitting the Government to bow to 
striking coal miners. Resulting situation was fast getting out of hand. 

As the situation now is likely to work out: 

Railroad wages: A way is likely to be found to give railroad workers some 
more money, to make sure that there is no strike on the nation's railways. 

Subsidies: Mr. Roosevelt will get a compromise; will find a way to prevent 
any sharp increase in food prices, while avoiding offense to farmers by 
finding a substitute for a "roll-back" in the price of those foods. Subsidies 
will stay. They'll just take a more acceptable form from a political viewpoint. 

Profit limitation: It is probable that Congress will stop short of action 
that would emasculate the power to squeeze "excessive" profits out of larger war 
contracts. Some present issues will be compromised early in 1944. 

Taxes: Congress idea of little change will prevail. 

All in all, the inflation pressures now so evident are almost surely to be 
kept under control during wartime. What happens after war is something else. 

Real inflation danger will come when the lid is removed after the war. 

We go into that problem for you on page 15. 




















Outlook for civilian consumers is not much changed in most fields. 

There are no present plans to make a new cut in individual gasoline rations. 

It still appears probable that value of fuel oil coupons will be unchanged 
during this heating season. Coupon values were reduced last season. 

Soft coal is reasonably abundant in most sections and will remain so. Hard 
coal requires some rationing by dealers, but is adequate if evenly divided. 

A pinch will begin to occur in the automobile supply during 1944. 

Tire supplies are being built up and more tires should reach consumers next 
year. Output of 30,000,000 passenger tires is expected, while 20,000,000 should 
meet basic demands. Synthetic passenger tires are proving out fairly well. 

Truck tires remain an acute bottleneck. Transport in general is to be tight. 

Black markets in meat continue to create trouble. Meat supplies as a whole 
are adequate, but distribution is uneven. Lower point values are tending to 
move supplies where they had been built up to too great a size. 























See also pages 19, 20, 45. 
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“What can 
we say?” 


Our job here at home is an easy one—a full 
day’s work, an investment in War Bonds, a 
donation to the blood bank. We run no 
risks with a booby trap, or a bomb or a 
jungle sniper. 

There is so little we CAN say to him—yet 
if we have done all in our power to keep him 
a little safer, bring him home a little sooner, 
if we have helped to keep his home, his 
community and his country as he left them; 
then we can shake his hand and say, “We 
have kept our faith with you.” 

The petroleum industry, of which Ethyl 
is a part, is striving to do its best at the job 
it knows best how to do—to give our men 
the fuels they need in ever increasing quan- 


tity and quality. 
ca 2? =e @ 2. BB 


ETHYL CORPORATION 
Chrysler Building, New York City 
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Our war job is making Ethyl fluid for improv- 


ing the anctiknock quality of fighting gasolines. 
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Iron Fireman 


THE IRON FIREMAN 





20 YEARS OF PROVED 
PERFORMANCE 


Iron Fireman users have saved 
millions—are making big savings 
right now—in tonnage—in fuel 
cost—in vastly better results 


BB “AUSE their performance contributes 
so greatly 


to the war economy, Iron 
Fireman stokers are in full wartime produc- 
tion in all sizes which feed 60 lbs. of coal 
per hour up to 5,000 lbs. per hour and more. 
One of the greatest things any business 
man can do today, for his country, his 
employes and his stockholders, is to install 
Iron Fireman stokers under his boilers. Iron 
Fireman equipment is always a wise invest- 
ment that earns large returns. Now, with 
fuel conservation a patriotic duty, it is more 
important than ever to get all the heat and 
power from coal, through scientific combus- 
tion. Equally important is the automatic 
regulation of ste i i 
so there is always just enough—never too 
little or too much. 


Go This Far Now 
Ask for a free Iron Fireman survey of your 
boiler room. You will get a report that shows 
what Iron Fireman can do for YOU—what 
it will save—how much more steam produc- 
tion you can get from your present oilers; 
what it will cost. From there your decision is 
easy, safe and sure. Just write or telephone 
Iron Fireman Manufacturing Company, 3448 


West 106th Street, Cleveland 11, Ohio. 


IRON FIREMAN 


eyes 
al Stokers 








Serer PERFORMANCE OF IRON FIREMAN 

: OKERS is the result of the applic ation of sound prin- 
ake of combustion and engineering. Coal is fired under 
forced draft, with automatic regulation of air and coal 
to produce efficient combustion. 





YOU CANNOT always increase wages 
of women workers to make them equal to 
wage rates paid men. In one case the Na- 
tional War Labor Board rules that the prin- 
ciple of equal pay for equal work is not to 
apply where a job historically has been 
performed only by but applies 
where women perform work comparable 
to that of men. 


women, 


in quantity and quality 
* * * 


YOU CAN now use wool cloth to make 
French facings on women’s garments. War 
Production Board has changed specifica- 
tions for women’s apparel and allows the 
facings in order to con- 
serve on rayon linings, 


use of wool for 


* * # 

YOU CAN 
steel and other 
household baking 
and hangers. 
restriclions on metal for 


now use 


metals to 


certain types of 
manufacture 
pans, vacuum bottles 
WPB has relaxed 


these purposes. 


garment 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably expect WPB and 
the Office of Price Administration to in- 
quire into your profit margins if you are 
engaged in the manufacture of essential 
civilian goods. Office of Economic Stabili- 
zation has directed both agencies to co- 
operate in insuring an adequate supply of 
essential goods consistent with the price- 
stabilization policy. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT buy a 1942 model auto- 
mobile to replace your old car unless the 
old car has been driven 60,000 miles. OPA 
has tightened eligibility rules for new cars 
because of the reduced supply of unsold 
1942 in dealers’ hands. Salesmen 
also are held to be ineligible for new cars, 
and local rationing boards are urged to 
issue permits for new cars only to persons 
showing an immediate need. 


models 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT pay premium rates to 
workers who work on Sunday if they have 
been absent earlier in the week because of 
a layoff or shutdown. In a case involving 
company, WLB rules that pre- 
mium pay cannot be given until 40 hours 
of work has been accumulated before the 
seventh day. 


a lumber 


News - 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat, Off 


What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 
as a result of federal court and administrative decisions, 


Lines 





YOU CANNOT use dogwood blocks 
to make laminated or built-up textile shut. 
tles if they are large enough to make whole 
shuttles. WPB imposes this restriction, 


* * * 


YOU CAN obtain a price adjustment 
for essential woolen and worsted clothing 
fabrics if present ceilings hamper or threat. 
en to interrupt production. OPA promises 
to make such adjustments to maintain 
production. 


~*~ * * 


YOU CAN pass on to buyers the jp. 
bound railroad freight charges on heavy 
breakable cast iron scrap. The previous 
order, requiring scrap dealers to absorb 


these charges, has been revoked by OPA, 
* * * 


YOU CAN expect increased supplies of 
steel insect screen. WPB has established 
standards of mesh and width for steel in. 
sect screen cloth to be produced after 
December 28. 


* * * 


YOU CAN transfer your unused quota 
of wooden shipping containers to another 
shipper of oranges or grapefruit in your 
area. OPA authorizes such transfer. 


* * * 


YOU CAN sell used or reclaimed tires 
and new tubes to Canadian residents who 
are driving their automobiles or motor- 
cycles in the U.S. for occupational or other 
essential purposes. Ration rules on tires 
and tubes are changed to this extent. 


* * * 


YOU CAN reduce the number of sheets 
in tablets or pads made of newsprini 


paper in order to continue selling them 
under present price ceilings. The redue- d 
tions are authorized by OPA. al 
* aa * A 

YOU CANNOT challenge a National 


Labor Relations Board order directing you 
to bargain with a union on the ground 
that the union no longer represents a mé- 
jority of employes, if NLRB finds that the 
loss of the majority resulted from an wt 
fair act of the employer. A federal circu! 
court makes this decision. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings 0 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus conside? 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep State p 


News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic materia & 
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Your ears won't pop 


... coming “downstairs” in tomorrow’s pressurized cabin 


Headaches won’t both- 
er you, you won't feel 
dizzy, no matter how 
high you fly. For the 
discomforts due to changes in altitude 
and air pressure will be eliminated in 
AiResearch-pressurized Cabins. 


rr . . 
Afier the war, AiResearch will have 


ready the automatic air control device 
that “seals” low altitude inside the 
cabin. While the plane takes off . . . 
lands ... even while it flies thousands 
of feet high in the thin, cold air—the 
altitude inside will be constantly mea- 
sured to your personal comfort. 


AiResearch engineers have worked 


tResearch 


MANUFACTORING COMPANY 


LUS ANGELES - PHOENIX. 


DivisStOn OF THE 


GARRETT CORPORATION 





@ “Where Controlled Air Does The Job” » Automatic Exit Flap Control Systems - Engine Coolant Systems 
Engine Oil Cooling Systems + Engine Air Intercooling Systems - Supercharger Aftercooling Systems 


long to bring this new development 
about. In our giant “Stratolab,” they’ve 
simulated altitudes higher than man 
has ever flown, air far thinner than 
human life can stand—and have found 
ways to harness these extreme condi- 
tions for man’s benefit. 

Out of this AiResearch work have 
come many important new develop- 
ments for American warplanes. Yes, 
and when peace comes, AiResearch 
wizards of air control will bring you 
conveniences you've probably never 
dreamed about. New comforts for your 
home, office and farm as well as travel 
—all bearing the name AiResearch. 
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y | bpfig "NS THE WORLD'S 
SSCHMMILV LARGEST VALVE PLANT 


RIVER of valves flows down the endless belt in the small 
A valve assembly department of the Chicago works of 
Crane Co. Step by step, bodies, discs, stems, wheels —all the 
parts that make up the finished valve are assembled by 
skilled fingers. One by one, each valve is tested under pressure 
to be certain it will perform its job. And off the end of the 
belt pour the finished valves—ready for shipment. 

But. small valves are only part of Crane’s huge production. 
The high pressure steel valves and the giant iron valves that 
control the flow of water, steam, oil and gas for the Navy, 
Merchant Marine and industry in general, require the same 
skill in assembly —the same step-by-step testing—that makes 
each valve worthy of the name it bears. 

Crane’s ability to produce quality valves in quantity has 
stood the nation in good stead at a time when valves are so 


vitally needed in almost every phase of fighting a global war. 


Tomorrow the same quality products backed by latest en- 
gineering developments and newest manufacturing “know 
hows” acquired in intensive war production will be devoted 
to furnishing valves and fittings for an America at peace. 


CRANE CO., 836 S. Michigan Ave., Chicago 5, Illinois 
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The National Week « «+ 
THE POSTWAR DOLLAR: 


WHAT WILL IT BE WORTH? 


Inflation Danger in Huge Savings and Removal 


Country's capacity for big 
production as a balance for 
faster spending in peacetime 


A serious question is being raised about 
the future of the American dollar. There 
are increasing suggestions that the dollar 
might go the way of some other curren- 
cies that evaporated in value through run- 
away inflation. 

Telltale signs that lie back of today’s 
uncertainty about the dollar are many. 
Congress is voting to force price rises in 
food and in oil. It is voting a wage increase 
for railroad workers. These gestures are 
being made in the midst of what could be 
an explosive situation. 

Currency in circulation has pas-ed $20,- 
000,000,000, or more than three times nor- 
mal. In addition, checking accounts 
now contain more than $32,000,000,- 
000. The Government is pouring out 
dollars to pay war bills at a rate far 
in excess of the ability of what re- 
mains of civilian industry to supply 
the demand for goods. A farm land 
boom, comparable to that which had 
developed at this stage in the last 
war, now is under way. Money in 
bank accounts and in people’s pock- 
ets is superabundant. 

At the same time, the Govern- 
ment’s debt is growing by leaps and 
bounds. It will not be many months 
before that debt has passed $200,- 
000,000,000, with its trend still to 
be sharply upward. All of these fac- 
tors together are creating enough 
doubt so that the public is beginning 
to wonder about the future value 
of its War Bonds. Some of this con- 
cern may be reflected in the fact 
that bonds are being cashed at the 
rate of nearly $150,000,000 a month. 
Meanwhile, there are some sugges- 
tions from Britain that the U.S. dol- 
lar may be valued too high in rela- 
ion to the British pound, owing to 
inflation tendencies in this country. 
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Everybody who owns a dollar is con- 
cerned with the question of the future 
value of that dollar. Today’s dollar still is 
very good. It will buy about as much as it 
would buy back in 1926. The question con- 
cerns whether it is to continue to be good. 
In what follows, an effort is made to an 
swer that question. The answers are pro- 
vided by officials who should be able to 
provide them with mast assurance. 

Basically, all answers lead to one conclu- 
sion: The future value of the American 
dollar depends upon the behavior of the 
American people. There is agreement that 
the real danger to the dollar is threefold 
and is not altogether immediate, but ex- 
tends over a long period. The danger is 
this: 

First, prices, wage rates, profits may be 
permitted to rise rapidly during and im- 





—Wide World 
U. S. DOLLARS & BONDS 
-- behavior will determine value 





of Price-Wage Controls 


mediately after the war. As prices and in- 
dustrial costs rise, the creation of Govern 
ment debt is accelerated. People have more 
and more money to spend, thereby adding 
pressure for still further price rises at a 
time when the volume of goods and serv- 
ices for sale is stationary. Further price 
rises add more to costs, thereby increasing 
still further the Government's problem of 
financing and of debt. 

Second, when price inflation has run its 
course, the higher it has gone the further 
it will fall. War-generated inflation, as this 
country learned in 1921 and then in 1929, 
can be followed by drastic deflation. Debt 
that was so easy to create now becomes 
an intense burden. Persons who loaned 
their dollars during inflation want them 
back during deflation. Depositors in banks 
may need their money at the same time, 
and banks may not be so well-pre 
pared or so ready to take more Gov 
ernment bonds. They even may need 
to sell bonds to obtain dollars with 
which to satisfy demands of deposi 
tors. A crisis, if it comes, would come 
in this period. 

Third, out of deflation comes the 
demand for panaceas of all kinds 
Every war has been followed by 
price deflation. The degree of defla 
tion is related rather directly to the 
degree of wartime price and cost in- 
flation. In this war to date, money 
inflation has been large, but price in- 
flation is relatively modest. If the 
American people now force inflation 
of prices and wage rates and profits, 
they will be laying the base for a 
later violent deflation, out of which 
can come one or both of two things 
some kind of money magic, such as 
$30 every Tuesday; or a great new 
extension of Government control 
over banking and industry 

Those are the dangers that re- 
sponsible officials see if the Amer- 
ican people insist upon acting im a 
way to force wartime price inflation 
on a scale much greater than at pres- 
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ent. But, if the American people want 
their dollar to remain a good and stable 
currency, they possess all of the means 
for keeping it so. 

Back of the American dollar stand these 
things: 

National resources. This country pos- 
sesses within its own borders nearly all 
of the raw materials that it normally 
needs. The outside world is so interested 
in obtaining the goods that American in- 
dustry makes from these materials that 
there is no problem of paying for those 
other raw materials that must be im- 
ported. 

Industrial capacity. American industry 
is showing in wartime that it can turn 
out prodigious quantities of manufactured 
goods. In this fact is assurance that, once 
industry is enabled to shift back to peace- 
time production, it can supply almost any 
demand that the public may make for its 
products. There even may be greater ca- 
pacity to make many kinds of goods 
than there is demand for those goods. 
Pressures in that case will be in the direc- 
tion of making the dollar more valuable, 
not less valuable. 

Taxing power.The nation’s power to 
tax is unlimited. If Congress is willing to 
exercise that power to any degree required, 
there need never be a runaway inflation. 
The question now arising is whether Con- 
gress, in a period of generating inflation, 
will be ready to exercise that power in the 
face of public pressure for more and more 
money. 

Gold. The United States possesses $22,- 
000,000,000 worth of gold, giving an added 
insurance against any inflationary pres- 
sures that might be remotely possible as 
a result of foreign influences. The gold 
always is available to meet demands for 
settlement of foreign balances. 

These factors add up to the conclusion 
which officials have reached that the 
United States need never face a runaway 
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FT. KNOX, KY.—THE NATION‘’S GOLDKEEPER: The metal may tarnish, but not the magic 


inflation if it does not want such an in- 
flation. That leaves the question of the 
composite of official judgment concerning 
what actually lies ahead for the dollar. 
That composite of judgment is the one that 
follows. 

In war. The value of the dollar, by use 
of various wartime powers, can be held 
fairly stable. Commodity prices now are 
under 103 per cent of the 1926 level after 
all of the rise that has occurred and all of 
the shouting. Cost of living is being held 
within a moderate range. 

In transition to peace. This is regarded 
as the danger period. There will be a lag 
between the ending of war and the re- 
sumption by industry of production of 
great quantities of goods for civilian use. 
During this lag, Government controls may 
come off, with price ceilings abandoned, 
rationing removed. At that time, pent-up 
demand, backed by immense quantities of 
dollars, could hit against a limited supply 
of goods with explosive effects. The first 
real test of the behavior of Congress and of 
the American people will come in this peri- 
od. On that behavior will depend the de- 
gree of inflation and the duration of any 
postwar prosperity. Runaway inflation 
would tend to dissipate wartime savings. 

In peacetime. Once industry has re- 
turned to producing civilian goods, the 
tendency will be for prices to decline. In 
that postwar period, it is highly probable 
that there will be a number of years in 
which the purchasing power of the dollar 
will tend to rise. War Bonds purchased with 
abundant dollars of 1943 and 1944 will be 
worth more in terms of goods than they 
were when purchased. They almost certain- 
ly, in the official view, will purchase more 
in the way of a home, more in the way of 
farm land, more in food and clothing, than 
today’s dollar will buy. 

Thus, the outlook is for some deflation, 
not inflation, once the transition to peace 
is made. 


Roe. '* 


It is what happens after that, however, 
that gives ground for more inflation wor- 
ries. The debt will be large—perhaps $300, 
000,000,000. The costs of Government will 
include the $5,000,000,000 or $6,000,000- 
000 in interest on that debt, besides the 
costs of national Aefense and the Govern- 
ment’s ordinary running expenses. 

If drastic deflation occurs, the dollar 
will be more valuable, but unemployment 
will come back. That would bring renewed 
demands for money tinkering, for issuance 
of bonds with no interest, Townsend old- 
age pension plans, pump priming. One 
question, in that event, would be how far 
the debt could be increased without creat- 
ing new fear of inflation that could touch 
off forces leading to national bankruptcy 
and repudiation of debt. Another question 
vould be how to restore business activity 
without increasing an already swollen na- 
tional debt. 

What it all comes down to is that the 
problem ahead is one of national policy 
and management. 

Officials point out that, if this country, 
after the war, goes in for deficit spending 
on a vast scale in order to finance rela- 
tively unproductive enterprises of the 
WPA type, the direction will be set for 
eventual trouble. In that event, debt wil 
go on rising without adding much to the 
productive resources of the nation. 

On the other hand, if ways can be found 
to encourage large-scale investment in 
productive private enterprise at home or 
abroad, so that relatively full employment 
can be maintained, the debt created in 
wartime can be handled without undue 
difficulty, and there will be a minimum of 
the political pressures that lead to money 
tinkering, or to new Government et- 
croachments in private enterprise. 

In simple terms, the question of wheth- 
er or not there is to be inflation of a run- 
away type depends primarily on how well 
the nation manages its affairs. 
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The Strangest Radio Program 


HERE’S a new radio program coming. 

You won't hear it! You'll Jive it. You 
and your children. In a new world—the 
world of electronics. 

Electronics is radio — but it is also 
television, the “electric eye,” radio-fre- 
quency heating, talking pictures. Each of 
these is electronics because all are basic- 
ally dependent upon control of electrons 
by means of electron tubes—tubes such 
as are used in your radio and in the 
broadcasting stations. 


Electronic devices, equipped with elec- 
tron tubes of proper design, can perform 
a great variety of tasks. They can con- 
trol machines and processes. Operate 
trafe. fire-alarm and other signal sys- 
tems. Protect lactory workers from acci- 











dents. Provide quick, mobile police com- 
munications. Detect and trap criminals. 
Sort fruit, nuts, vegetables. Weld, solder, 
seal, sew, weigh, measure, gauge. Fill 
bottles. Ease pain, treat disease. Pre- 
serve foods. Guide and land airplanes. 
Spot Aim and fire 


Even keep an eye on the baby 


submarines. guns. 


literally! 


All these jobs can be done electronic- 
ally — and in almost every case, auto- 
matically. And electronics, via electron 
tubes, is going to do immensely more 
after the war. Remember that the funda- 
mental element in any electronic device 
of any kind is the electron tube: and that 
RCA is the fountainhead of modern elec- 
tron tube development. 


RCA engineers in RCA laboratories 


and in the field are continually develop- 
ing electron tube improvements of pri- 
mary importance to the designers of 
electron equipment. To a greater degree 
than any other manufacturer, RCA has 
solved the problem of turning out in 
quantity high-quality tubes expertly 
engineered to the requirements of the 
practical user. RCA welcomes inquiries 
regarding appropriate tubes and circuits 
for immediate or contemplated applica- 
tions. Please write us on your business 
letterhead. Address Commercial Engi- 
neering Section, Rapio CORPORATION OF 
America, Harrison, New Jersey. 


TUNE IN **‘WHAT’S NEW?"’ 
Radio Corporation of America’s great 
new show, Saturday nights, 7 to 8, 


Eastern War Time, Blue Network. 


**RCA Exrcrronics IN INpustry” is a booklet which may sug- 











gest important possibilities for electronic applications in your 
business. Non-technical, well illustrated, Copy will be sent 
promptly on request. Please use your business letterbead when 
writing for it. Address—Dept. 68-5D, RCA, Industrial Division, 
Radio Corporation of America, Camden, N. J. 


RADIO CORPORATION OF AMERICA 
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DON’T LET GENERAL MacARTHUR DOWN- BUY WAR BONDS! 
The Timken Roller Bearing Company, Canton, Ohio 
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Efforts to hold down number 
of fatalities. Figures so far 
are below those of 1917-18 


a period of bigger battles and larger losses. 
This period is ushered in by the Sixth 
Army’s landing on New Britain Island, 
by the heavy losses at Tarawa, by the 
destructive bombing of Bari Harbor ship- 
ping, and by casualties too recent to have 
been announced. 

Officials say there are signs of an im- 
portant change in America’s share of war 
losses. U.S. losses were relatively light in 
the first World War. Until lately, they 
have been even less costly in this war. The 
present uptrend, therefore, marks a 
nificant turning point. Congress 
concern over recent losses. The Truman 
Committee is investigating to learn 
whether better equipment could have re- 
duced such losses as those at Bari and 
Tarawa. Here, briefly, is the story of U.S. 
casualties in two wars: 

In World War I, American forces did 
not become heavily engaged until toward 
the end of the fighting. They turned the 
tide at a cost to themselves that was small, 
compared to the huge toll among troops 
of the other big belligerent nations. 

As shown by the accompanying table, 
the American dead in battle totaled 52,- 
984. Only 3,004 of these were Navy losses, 
for that war was not mainly a naval war 
for the U.S. Among the Navy dead were 
2461 marines. The marines suffered heav- 
ily at Chateau Thierry and Belleau Wood. 
The U.S. Army killed totaied 49,280. 

American casualties in general were only 
about one twenty-fifth of the number esti- 
mated for Russia, one-seventeenth the cas- 
ualties of France and one-ninth those 
among the forces of the British Empire. 

In World War II, the United States thus 
far has escaped again with comparatively 
moderate losses. The killed in two years 
of this war number 29,317, or not much 
more than half the death losses in the 
first World War. Thus far, the total 
all types of casualties has been less than 
half this country’s total in 1917-18. 

Losses tend to run highest on the losing 
side, and this tendency was a factor in 
the American casualties at Pearl Harbor 
and on Bataan. Also, this war puts Amer- 
iean forces up against Japan, a naval 
_s and the Navy so far has lost more 

an four times as many killed this time as 
it lost in the first World War. The N: avy 


v- 
sig 


shows 
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American armed forces now are entering 


lost more in killed and missing at Pearl 
Harbor than it lost in all of World War I. 
Out of the Army’s total of 131,100 casu- 
alties in the present conflict, 31,610 re- 
sulted from the first months of fighting. 
In the rest of this war, Americans will 
be in the thick of the fighting against both 
Germany and Japan. The U.S. Navy, 
Marine Corps and Army already are carry- 
ing the brunt of the drive that is getting 
under way across the Pacific. American 
troops probably will comprise more than 
two-thirds of the Allied force on any new 
front in Western Europe. Experience 
shows that amphibious operations, involv- 
ing landings in face of enemy fire, are 
the most costly of all types of warfare. 
Then, too, the numbers of American 
forces engaged are due to increase greatly 
in the rest of this war. So, while the per- 
cen.age of losses may go down as America 
begins to win, the total number of casu- 
alties will tend to grow. This country may 
share much more heavily in the bloodshed 
of this war than it did in World War I. 
Holding down losses. Nevertheless, of- 
ficials think there are good chances for 
the United States to win this war without 
suffering anything like the losses that have 
been inflicted on fighting forces of some of 
the big belligerents in the two world wars. 
This country does not plan to hurl 
masses of troops recklessly into head-on 
collision with the enemy. The war plans 
call for throwing into action smaller forces 
that will be mechanized and mobile. Ma- 
chines are to be substituted for men under 
fire, when possible. Air force is to be used 
to the limit to undermine the power of 
resistance among enemy ground troops. 
Every possible safeguard is going to be 
provided for the safety of American forces. 
On land, time needed for care in opera- 
tions is to be taken. That was an element 
in holding Army losses in killed in North 


RISE IN OUR WAR CASUALTIES 


Prospect That Losses Will Increase as U.S. Engages in Bigger Battles 


and in the advance of the Fifth Army in 
Italy to the 2,010 so far announced. 

At sea, America also has taken time to 
get ready with ove rwhe Iming power of 
ships and planes. The Navy has its special 
dangers, but even in sinkings of great ships 
like the Lexington, 92 per cent of the crew 
of which was rescued, 
sible, 


life losses, if 
will be held to a minimum. 

America is making a dramatic effort to 
win this war without such huge losses as 
have hit other fighting nations. The killed 
in all armies of the first World War to- 
taled 8,500,000, and, in view of carnage 
on the Russian-German front, battle losses 
in this war already may be near that level. 
Here is how big losses are fought: 

Unity of command is replacing the 
quarrels and blunders of leaders that cost 
the Allies heavy life first 
years of World War I. 

Lend-Lease aid in 
allies reduces drain on 


pos- 


losses in the 


arming America’s 
U.S. man power. 
Russia in Europe and possibly China in 
Asia are to supply masses of troops. 


Realistic battle training is provided. 


Many Americans are hit because they ad- 
vance standing up and endanger them- 
selves. The effort is to cut such losses. 


Miracles of medicine are reducing the 
deaths among the wounded. Fatalities 
among the injured now are down to 2% 
per cent for both the Army and the Navy. 

Summed up, the situation is that the 
total numbers of American casualties have 
begun to increase. The upward trend is 
likely to continue as the scale of the fight- 
ing grows and more Americans take part 
in action against.Germany and Japan. But 
the U.S. Army and Navy are planning 
operations to keep losses down as low as 
possible. Meanwhile, the effort of United 
Nations leaders goes on to reduce the 
probability of another war and hence to 





reduce the human costs of war for Ameri- 
Africa to 2,184, in Sicily to less than 1,500, cans and others in the future. 
AMERICAN CASUALTIES IN TWO WARS 
Army Navy Total 

World World World World World World 
War I War II War lI War Il Warl War Il 

Killed 49,280 15,534 3,004 13,983 52,284 29,3 
Wounded 205,690 35,049 7,724 5,868 213,414 40,917 
Missing 46 23,725 3 8,406 19 32,131 
Prisoners 4,480 24,486 92 4,249 $572 28,735 
Totals 259 496 98,594 10,823 32,506 270,319 131,100 
Duration of Work 1 War I was 19 months. Figures for World War II are for the 
first 24 months. Navy figures include casualties in Marine Corps and Coast Guard. 
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COMEBACK OF CHINA: 
OBSTACLES THAT LIE AHEAD 


Need for Industrial Growth Before Nation Can Become Major Power 


Vast population and 
limited resources as 
handicaps to development 


A new page is being turned in the 
strange and _ little-understood story of 


China. For more than six years, the Chi- 
nese have struggled with waning strength 
against the tightening vise of Japan’s 
blockade. Suddenly a shining future, dif- 
fering completely from the darkness of this 
war, is held out for China. 

China now is cast for a future role as a 
great power. She is chosen to 
Japan as the No. 1 nation in the Far East. 
She is promised the return of Manchuria, 
Formosa and all her areas that Japan now 
occupies. China’s future place among the 
Big Four is pledged by America and Brit- 
ain, with Russia’s apparent approval. 

The question arising today is whether 
the bright future pictured for China by 
the Cairo Conference of President Roose- 
velt, Prime Minister Churchill and Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek really can 
come true. Now that the Allies’ 
for China are revealed officially, a little- 
known side of China’s story is coming to 
light from authentic sources. 

This side of the story is that the plans 
for China to become a powerful nation are 
beset by many troubles. Yet those plans 
are so vital that great efforts are to be 
made to carry them through. Japan is to 
be stripped of power. China is to be relied 
on to fill the vacuum. Moreover, China 
is the only base open to America and Brit- 
ain for making a direct attack upon Japan. 

In sum, the need for a strong China is 
compelling. The obstacles to be overcome 
are great. Those facts add up to one of the 
world’s critical problems. 

What chance does China really have to 
become a formidable nation? The answer 
is in the story of her people, her resources, 
and the possibilities for building the indus- 
trial foundations of strong national power. 

The first essential step in that direction 
must be eviction of the Japanese. To take 
that step, China must have large-scale 
help from the U.S. and Britain. She is 
powerless to take it alone. Japan’s blockade 
is strangling China. The Japanese hold her 
biggest cities, her ports, her richest food 
areas, her waterways, most of her rail- 
roads, and one-third of her people. 


succeed 


war aims 
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The huge military job of liberating 
China means sweeping the Japanese from 
the South China Sea and opening a sea- 
port, or else an even bigger job of recon- 
quest and roadbuilding in Southeast Asia. 
Even when the war supplies roll into 
China, the armies march, and the Japa- 
nese are beaten and Japan surrenders, 
great national strength for China will not 
be insured. The real sources of future na- 
tional power must be sought within China. 
Thus the inside story of China is most 
important. The elements of that story: 
People are China’s great asset. There are 
perhaps 475,000,000. On the average, they 
are intelligent, tenacious and capable. 
Natural resources are limited, in rela- 
tion to the population. China has abun- 
dant that are 
numerous but not large, tungsten, tin, anti- 
mony, wolfram and molybdenum, little lum- 
ber or oil, much undeveloped waterpower. 
Farming provides a living for four-fifths 
of the people. Cereals, cotton and vege- 
tables are grown on tiny farms of two or 
Production of meat animals 
and even of draft animals is small, and 


coal, iron ore deposits 


three acres. 





the water buffalo is a common beast of 
burden. Most farm work is done by hand 
labor. Sickles used in some interior areas 
are copies of implements of the stone age. 

Transportation of half of the farm prod. 
ucts marketed is on human backs. Most of 
the rest goes in carts or wagons and only 
5 per cent moves by train or truck. Chins 
has 12,000 miles of railroad to serve three 
times as many people as the United States, 
which has nearly 240,000 miles of railroad. 

Manufacturing is largely of the light 
variety, producing textiles, processed food 
and light utensils for China’s homes. 

Heavy industry is undeveloped. China’s 
steel production has been estimated at 
from 50,000 to 200,000 tons a year, with 
very little of that in Free China. Small 
blast furnaces have been built in Free 
China, or have been carried there piece by 
piece from Occupied China. Recently a 
furnace producing 30 tons of steel a day 
was blown in at Chungking. 

Thus China is up against fundamental 
difficulties in efforts to become a strong 
nation in a world in which heavy industry, 
and in particular steel, is one main basis 


Ger nt? 
—KEwang from Paul Guillumette 


FARMER 
China‘s water buffaloes are more plentiful .. . 
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for great national power. China’s economy 
at present is not a mineral economy and 
not a livestock economy, but is largely a 
plant or a vegetable economy. The situa- 
tion means that a big program of indus- 
trialization, and especially development of 
heavy industry, is a necessary part of 
China’s plans to succeed Japan as the 
No. 1 nation in the East. 

In attempting such a program, China 
is up against difficulties that Americans 
did not have to face when they built the 
United States. Americans were small in 
number in the midst of vast resources. 
The Chinese are great in numbers, but the 
natural resources are limited. China’s iron 


minent than that danger was when the 
American nation was born. 

China faces a big job of developing the 
organization and systems of administra- 
tion for a strong national government. She 
inherits the problems of a feudal system 
that has centered the real power in the 
provincial war lords. 

Language, training. The Chinese do not 
have a uniform spoken language. Four 
Chinese, each knowing only one of China’s 
main dialects, cannot understand one an- 
other. The written language is uniform 
for all dialects and subdialects, but is 
difficult to learn. High illiteracy handicaps 


or to supply credit for financing new in- 
dustry in China. The strong financial foun- 
dation that a great power must have still 
remains to be built in China. 

Military problems. Beyond her present 
struggle to hold out against the Japanese, 
China faces the long-time task of building 
a permanent military and naval organiza- 
tion to assure her lasting power as a na- 
tion. Individually, the Chinese are re- 
garded as excellent fighting material, if 
they are given training and are well armed. 
Today, China’s armies have only small 
arms and light artillery. China lacks all 
but the beginnings of an air force of her 


the Chinese in their new nation’s problems. own. Too many of her troops are ill-fed 
f deposits may be enough to support an China needs many more schools, includ- or sick. The Chinese Government needs 
y ultimate steel production of 2,000,000 ing technical schools to turn out techni- more authority over the fighting forces to 
4 T tons a year, as against Japan’s 8,000,000 cians and craftsmen to man new industries. build and keep a modern army and navy 
-e 


tons and America’s 90,000,000 tons. Ex- Financial problems. Even Alexander Those, then, are the problems of China 





ports larger than China has in sight would 
be needed to support imports of iron ore 
from the Philippines or Malaya. Not a 
maritime nation, China lacks the merchant 
marine or the navy to build heavy indus- 
try on the basis of sea traffic as England 
and Japan have done. Thus, with China, 
the problem of heavy industry is basic and 
dificult. She has other problems. 
Political problems. China’s internal 
cleavages are more serious than many of 
those that hampered the thirteen Ameri- 
can colonies in forming a union. The di- 
vision between the Government of Gen- 
eralissimo Chiang Kai-shek and the Com- 
munist armies of the North has not been 
definitely healed. The danger of civil war 
has a different basis, but seems more im- 


Hamilton would have been baffled by the 
financial problems that face the struggling 
young Government of China. Back of 
China’s runaway inflation are diffi- 
culties, including practices have 
proved hard to correct. 

Not always, but often, important func- 
tions of collecting taxes, disbursing funds 
and feeding troops are delegated virtually 
on a commission basis to officials or offi- 
cers. Government resources in money and 


rea l 


that 


goods, therefore, dwindle coming and go- 
ing. The Government itself is weakened 
and its functions suffer. Another com- 
plaint is that wealthy Chinese in China 
or abroad too often are interested mainly 
in feathering their own nests and refuse 
to give or lend to the new Government 





—China Film from Paul Guillumette 
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... than the giant machines for her industries 
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on the threshold of world power. The big 
question is as to the ways in which those 
problems are to be met. Most Chinese 
leaders agree that China must have the 
industrial foundations of military power 
and the power itself in order to become a 
great nation. However, some contend that, 
since the Allies are agreed to eliminate 
war, China’s industry can focus on turning 
out consumer goods. China has a 
reaching program of industrialization. 

China’s own program. Main parts of 
the new program go back to plans of Dr. 
Sun Yat-sen, founder of the Republic, to 
rebuild the country. To that program the 
Allies’ pledge to return Manchuria to 
China is vital. The program calls for 
working to the full the iron ore, lumber 
and coal Manchuria. The 
steel development exploited by the Japa- 
nese near Penhsihu is to be expanded. 

The program calls for building 100,000 
miles of railroad and vast new airways 
and highway development. Production of 
20,000,000 kilowatts of power from water 
and coal is proposed. Exports of textiles 
from a revived and vastly expanded spin- 
ning industry are planned in exchange for 
iron ore. The Chinese may demand what 
is left of Japan’s Navy, much of her mer- 
chant fleet and steel mill machinery as 
reparations. It is expected that, when Chi- 
nese-made farm implements start moving 
to the farms, there will be plenty of labor 
for new industries. As for financing, for- 
eign credits of $5,000,000,000 to $10,000,- 
000,000 are proposed. Those steps and a 
postwar return to constitutional govern- 
ment are some ingredients of plans for 
China’s rise to great national power. 

Stirrings of nationalism, the effects of 
war in weakening vested interests in the 
old order, and the tenacious courage of the 
Chinese are in China’s favor. Knowledge 
that, if she does not become strong, in the 
long run either Japan or other outsiders 
will rule, drives China on in her effort to 
become great and powerful. 


far- 


resources of 
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Turnover in Washington Jobs: 
Why Businessmen Go Home 


Desire of Officials on Loan From Industry to Start Planning for Future 


Feeling that major war task 
is done. Difficulty in refilling 
key Government positions 


Businessmen are leaving the Govern- 
ment and hurrying back to the work they 
put aside for the war. Although billions of 
dollars’ worth of war goods still are to be 
ground out and production is just hitting 
its peak, many figure that their war work 
is done, now that the planning is finished. 
They are eager to get back to their own 
workshops for a future of hot competition. 

Dollar-a-year men and men who serve 
without 
moving steadily out of the War Production 
Board. That agency has crossed the peak 
of its operations and is beginning to edge 


Government compensation are 


downward. A year ago, it had 966 of these 
counselors from business. Now it has 816. 
But the trend is reflected more in WPB 
turnover of this type of men than it is in 
this decrease in numbers. The decrease is 
not far out of line with the general con- 
traction of WPB. In November of last 
year, 123 business specialists of the dollar- 
a-year and without-Government-compen- 
sation type left WPB. But 151 new ones 
came in. During November of this year, 
84 such men left the agency. Only 48 came 
in. And WPB is finding it harder to induce 
businessmen to come to Washington to 
join either its paid or its unpaid staff. 
Other agencies are having similar diffi- 
culty. But they have less statistical evidence. 
The exodus of businessmen is making 
more difficult the task of Bernard M. Ba- 
ruch in setting up machinery for contract 
termination. That will be a continuing job 
which will go ahead into the postwar pe- 
riod. Upward of a billion dollars’ worth of 
contracts a month will be wiped out as the 
production task passes beyond the peak. 
To handle this, men are wanted who will 
stay in Washington and apply a continu- 
ing policy. But many businessmen, on 
leave of absence from their firms and with 
dual ties, are unwilling to stay. Govern- 
ment salaries offer no inducement to them 
to cut their business connections. To get a 
continuity of policy, key positions in the 
new setup are likely to fall into the hands 
of Government career men or Regular 
Army and Navy officers who will stay in 
Washington until the job is done. 
The situation is raising the whole ques- 
tion of what shall be the future relation- 
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ship between business and Government. 
One industrialist, who knows both Wash- 
ington and Wall Street, puts it as bluntly: 
If businessmen refuse to stay in Washing- 
ton to help handle the controls of Govern- 
ment, they may expect professors and the- 
orists to do-it. The work has to be done. 

Only a few months ago, the country 
was alive with complaints from business- 
men that they were being told what to do 
by theorists and bureaucrats who never 
Riad met a pay roll and did not under- 


stand the language of business. Orders 


~ 


WHEN THERE WERE CHECKS FOR MANY DOLLAR-A-YEAR MEN 
Now fewer kinks to iron, less reason for staying ... 


were too intricate. Or they were inane, or 
arbitrary, or just plain dumb. 

To quell the complaints, businessmen 
were brought in to handle the govern- 
mental controis. They fill the key spots 
at WPB. They are handling most of the 
control points in OPA. They have impor- 
tant jobs in the Army and Navy. Lieut. 
Gen. Brehon Somervell has many of them 
in his Army Service Forces. Mr. Baruch 
has John Hancock, the New York banker 
and director in 19 different business firms, 
as one of his aides in the White House 
over-all policy-making setup. 

Businessmen with Army commissions 
will stay. They are in the Army for the 
duration of the war plus six months. They 
are the men who will drive the procure- 





ment job through to completion. In the 
end, they are likely to be the men who 
will help to put the contract termination 
program into effect, and, when they leave. 
turn it over to Regular Army men. 
But the civilian agencies, like WPB and 
OPA, have no such ties upon their bus. 
nessmen. Dollar-a-year men and those who 
work without federal compensation oye 
first allegiance to the firms that pay them 
their salaries if those firms wish to claim 
their time. They bounce in and out of 
Government. They could not be hired for 


aie 


the Government salary, which ranges from 
$8,000 to $10,000 for men of their caliber. 
Their own firms pay them much mor. 

For such men the Government, with its 
routine and red tape and low salaries, has 
no appeal. Men like Charles E. Wilson d 
General Electric, who came to straighten 
out the aircraft and invasion-boat pr 
gram, feel that they have gotten their wot 
far enough along for other hands to tak 
over. They are willing to leave contract 
and the work of keeping production boom 
ing along at a peak to others. 

An end to Government controls is & 
visaged by some businessmen. They fed 
that the production-pianning war is Wot 
that what remains is the simple, rout 
task of turning out the war materials 
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cording to specification. In Washington is 
the din of politics. They want to get back 
home and prepare for the fast competition 
that will come when the controls are lifted. 
The impending transition of war plants 
to peace tightens the pressure upon them 
to quit the Government and come home. 
In and out of Government, they see 200 
separate groups busy with postwar plans 
of one kind or another. It makes them 
anxious to be about their own planning. 
The competition they expect after the 
war is indicated by a sample of the busi- 
ness planning that is under way. Most of 
the individual companies that have ex- 
panded during the war intend to invade 
new markets and make goods they did not 
make before the war. They hope that by 
so doing they can keep the expanded size 
to which the war brought them. 
Executives and special committees are 
being detailed by 
postwar planning 


large companies for 


jobs. Staffs are being 





CHARLES E. WILSON 


. . . and business’s own postwar problems need many who have sacrificed much to go to Washington 


mustered to handle research for them. 
The Packard Motor Co., though turning 
out Rolls-Royce aircraft engines, has had 
a five-man planning committee meeting 
after hours for more than a year. It al- 
ready has worked out ways to increase 
production. Medium-sized concerns are de- 
tailing such work to any executive who can 
be spared from plant operations. 

Many a businessman now busy with 
war production problems in Washington 
is on loan from a medium-sized business 
that will be hit in the swing of contract 
cancellations and will need plans for the 
future figured out. Businesses are faced 
with a real shortage of research and plan- 
hing men needed for this kind of work. 

A revolution in business processes, 
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promised for the future, adds to the allure 
for men who are oppressed by the tedious 
political squabbles of Washington. Out- 
side Government, the businessman’s com- 
petitor is thinking about what facilities 
and funds he will have after the war; what 
new materials, methods and processes he 
can use; what new products he can turn 
out; now his goods will be distributed and 
what personnel policies will be. 

By the end of the war, America will be 
turning out six times as much aluminum, 
100 times as much magnesium as before 
the war. Plastics will have wide use. And 
one firm has 12,000 different 
synthetic rubbers, 200 of which can be 


discovered 


produced for specific uses. 

These are some of the new fields that 
the businessman in Washington knows his 
competitor is delving into. Many others 
will appear when the need for war secrecy 
disappears. One already has 
seven new products ready for the market 


company 


DONALD NELSON 


when it can get the raw materials to turn 
them out in volume. Another plans to 
make only a few of the old products that 
it made before the war. It will have better 
ones. An electrical company expects to re- 
view its whole line of products with an eye 
to improvement. General Motors expects 
to spend $500,000,000 turning its plants 
back to peacetime production 

Word of these plans, talk of the billions 
of dollars of excess spending power that 
is piling up in the pockets of Americans 
set the businessman who is anchored tem- 
porarily to a war agency in Washington to 
tugging at his governmental anchorage. 
Already he figures that the planning job 
is over and what remains for him is rou- 
tine. His next big planning job is how to set 





his own business back on the road of peace. 
He has a postwar problem to lick and wants 
to get at it, even in the midst of war. 
The future relations of and 
Government are being shaped now. Busi- 


business 


ness is restive, tired of controls. But most 
businessmen recognize that an orderly re- 
turn to peacetime production is necessary 
after the war job is done. And a knowledge 
of the processes of Government is more 
intimate and widespread among business- 
men than ever before has been the case. 

At the recent convention of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, a 
steady clamor arose for a restoration of 
after the war. 
But many of the speakers said such a 
system 


“free individual enterprise” 


could continue only if business 
recognizes the changes that have occurred 
during the past decade. 

And Henry M. Wriston, president o 
Brown University, warned the manufac- 


turers that business, if it intends to remain 
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free, should not attempt to govern, that, 
if it does, every other interest group will 
develop similar collective efforts, and the 
most powerful interest group ultimately 
will prevail and liquidate the others. 
“Then collectivism, either in the fascist 
or communist form, has triumphed over 
free enterprise,” he said Dr. Wriston called 
and different 
kinds of activities, neither of which should 
do the work of the other. One speaker 
said Congress was the only dependable 


business Government two 


defense line that stands between business 
and national socialism. 

But, throughout the meeting, there was 
a steady buzz of postwar planning. This 
caught the eur of the businessmen who are 
temporarily in war jobs in Washington. 
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The Revolt in 


Congress: 


Meaning of Rift With FDR 


Reaction of Legislators to Pressure From Groups 
That Seek to Ease Restraints on Nation’s Pocketbook 


Steps taken at Capitol 
to recall many powers 
delegated to Executive 


A pocketbook revolt is under way and 
is gaining momentum in Congress. This 
revolt is inspired by an urge on the part 
of groups with big voting powers to get 
theirs while the getting is good. 

On the surface, the growing revolt in 
Congress is directed at the White House. 
It does represent a shift of some power 
from the executive to the legislative 
branch of the Government. Yet the revolt 
was inspired in part by the White House 
when it approved a surrender on wage 
demands to John L. Lewis in the coal strike. 

After this surrender, White House offi- 
cials proved unable to provide convincing 
arguments in opposition to other groups 
seeking to use their power to force ad- 
vantages for themselves, or to check the 
Government in its attempt to impose new 
burdens on them. 

The immediate result is shown in the 
following fields: 

Taxes. Mr. Roosevelt sought $10,000,- 
000,000 in additional taxes. Congress, after 
hearing from some individuals and groups 
whose pocketbooks would be affected, ap- 
parently will give him little more than 
$2,000,000 000. 

Renegotiation. White House suggested 
moderate changes in laws governing rene- 
gotiation of war contracts. These changes 
would have made it still possible to take 
“excessive” profits out of war. But Con- 
gress had other ideas, and the legislation 
that probably will result may give many 
concerns a chance for bigger war profits. 

Food price subsidies. The Administra- 
tion is seeking, by subsidizing farm prod- 
ucts, to prevent food prices from going 
higher. This view clashes with the ideas 
of powerful farm interests. Congress is 
siding in part with the farm groups that 
want higher prices, although the Adminis- 
tration, through compromise, may yet sal- 
vage some of its subsidy program. 

Railroad wages. Fred Vinson, as Di- 
rector of Economic Stabilization, turned 
down a wage increase of eight cents an 
hour for 1,100,000 nonoperating railroad 
workers. Congress took up the issue, and 
the Senate has voted overwhelmingly in 
favor of the increase. 
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Oil prices. The White House rejected 
one attempt to increase crude oil prices. 
Congress took up the matter, and the 
House voted an increase. 

That is one side of the revolt. Another 
side is what Congress is doing to take back 
some of the power it has given to the 
executive branch. This attempt is showing 
itself in many ways. For example: 

Military spending. Army and Navy ex- 
penditures no longer are taken for granted. 
Congress is scrutinizing each new request 
for funds, as well as keeping close check 
on how money already appropriated is 
being expended. 

The Army’s Canol oil project in North- 
ern Canada is a case in point. This project 
is being investigated and may be denied 
further funds. 

Government jobholders. Congress also 
is watching Government pay rolls in an 
effort to make sure that jobs are held only 
by persons it considers fit for Government 
service. Those considered unfit are cut 
from pay rolls by withholding appropria- 
tions for their salaries. A court test is 
pending of the constitutionality of this 
method of policing pay rolls. 

Foreign policy. Congress is exercising a 
close check on the executive in this field 
through its power to appropriate money. 


—_— 


Any agency concerned with foreign policy 
that runs into congressional displeasure 
may find its funds cut off or its authority 
curtailed. White House requests for funds 
to finance this country’s share of the 
United Nations Relief and Rehabilitation 
Administration will be scrutinized. 
Unlike Great Britain, where a coalition 
government is functioning, this country 
is enjoying very little unity on domestic 
policies. Britain has banned elections for 
the duration, but this country is heading 
into a bitter presidential campaign. Poli- 
tics creeps into almost every congressional 
debate involving domestic matters. The 
Democratic majority in the House is s0 
slim that the Administration is in peril of 
defeat on almost every piece of domestic 
legislation it requests. Enough anti-Ad- 
ministration Democrats often can be lined 
up with Republicans to beat Mr. Roosevelt. 
What the country is witnessing is a 
strange situation for wartime. Usually, in 
such a period, the executive power dom- 
inates. But Congress is beginning to see 
the end of the war and is out to recapture 
some of its lost powers. It still has the 
power of the purse strings and the power 
to tax, but it also wants less government 
by executive order and more voice in cre- 
ating policies of administrative agencies, 
This pocketbook revolt in Congress is 
one of the big problems that Mr. Roose- 
velt must face as he turns his attention 
from military conferences abroad to the 
everyday problems at home. The Presi- 
dent’s veto weapon is a potent one, but 
he may find congressional opposition 
strong enough to override him on some 
issues. His ability to handle the revolt 
will have an important bearing on the 
pocketbooks of all groups in this country. 
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Were murmurs mistaken for shouts? 
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I hat star has never failed us yet. It won’t fail us now. 


The darker the night, the brighter it seems to burn. 
It is a beacon of hope—a promise of the secure 
new tomorrrow for which mankind is striving. 
Swifter than any plane, swifter than radio, swifter 
than the thoughts of men, its spirit travels around 
this earth—carrying, even against the distractions 
of war, its age-old message of hope and assurance. 


And that star’s bright gleam reflects the greeting 


sent across the miles to the ends of the world—a 


greeting to every man and woman in the service 
of their country—a greeting from your neighbors 
—from your friends—from all America. 

Another year may be different—let’s hope it is. 
Let’s keep our eyes on that star with its promise 
of peace—another year and another Yuletide when 


again we will hear your familiar voice shouting — 


“Merry Christmas!” 


THE STUDEBAKER CORPORATION 


Builder of aircraft engines for 


Boeing Flying Fortress 
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“Peace On Earth...” 


These words will not always be as empty as they may 
sound this Christmas! One day they will again assume 
their full significance. And with that day will come all 
those fruits of peace for which the world now yearns. 
Your life will be fuller then, more exciting,‘more com- 
fortable. And just as Weatherhead has helped build 
products like the car and the refrigerator in the past, 


in tomorrow’s world we will be building the many 


products, new and old, now denied us by the war. 
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Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
Manufacturers of vital parts for the automotive, aviation, 
refrigeration and other key industries. 


Plants: Cleveland, Columbia City, Ind., Los Angeles 
Canada—St. Thomas, Ontario 
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Onetime lower third 
now better housed, fed 
and clad then ever before 


All or nearly all of the people of this 
country find themselves well-nourished, 
well-clad, and more than ever before find 
themselves well-housed in the midst of 
war. This is in sharp contrast to the period 
before the war when President Roosevelt 
reported one-third of the nation ill-nour- 
ished, ill-clad and ill-housed. 

At the same time there is a sharp con- 
trast between today’s situation and the 
situation that had been predicted for the 
American people. Two years ago, high 
officials were warning that a period of 
belt-tightening was ahead, with living 
standards to plummet to the level of 
19382 and under before the end of 1943. 

The day of predicted rock-bottom liv- 
ing standards is here, and the facts and 
figures show the nation to be enjoying 
abundance rather than to be suffering 
scarcity of things to eat and wear and of 
houses to live in. The suffering, if any, is 
in a less-than-normal supply of gasoline 
and fuel oil and of brand-new household 
equipment that adds to the ease of living. 

A glance at today’s living standards 
of the American people discloses the mir- 
acle of the nation’s productiveness. It 
shows that, while war goods are being 
turned out at the rate of $90,000,000,000 
a year, we are able at the same time to turn 
out $70,000,000,000 worth of goods and 
services for ordinary consumers. 

Food. Back in 1938, many Americans 
were ill-nourished. Middle-class and upper- 
class people had more than enough to eat 
in many cases. A common complaint was 
that, among the masses, the money went 
for cars and gadgets, so that not enough 
was left over to pay for adequate food. 

Now, all that is changed. There is about 
z the same amount of food for U.S. civilians 
as there was during the five years before 
this war began, but this food is divided 
up differently. The upper classes, although 
they still have money to spend, are lim- 
ited by rations. The middle classes are 
hit hard by taxes and higher prices. 
Neither group gets as much food as before. 

The masses, on the other hand, have 
more money for food than they ever did. 
They are buying more meat, more milk, 
more eggs. They can have orange juice 
daily. They are buying fresh vegetables 
the year round. These are the foods that 
contain not only the calories, but the vita- 
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GUNS AND BUTTER, TOO 


America’s High Standard of Living Despite the Demands of War 


mins and minerals people need for health. 
They are the semiluxury foods that only 
the well-to-do once could afford. 

Out of it all, according to Roy F. Hen- 
drickson, U.S. Director of Food Distribu- 
tion, the average American civilian prob- 
ably is better nourished than ever before. 

Clothing. The effect of wartime prosper- 
ity is still more noticeable in the case of 
clothing. Even in the midst of war, there 
is plenty of clothing in the stores, and 
people are buying about 10 per cent more 
of it than they did. They are buying new 
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shoes, also—25 per cent more in spite of 
rationing. 

It is true that people on fixed incomes 
are pinched, and have to wear their last 
year’s hats or coats another season. It also 
is true that much of the new clothing does 
not keep its color or shape as well as the 
prewar product, and there are not as many 
style changes. But the upper classes are 
paying whatever it takes to dress as well 
as they are accustomed. And the masses, 
with money in their pockets after many 
years of poverty, are spending some of it 
for the new suits, coats, hats and shoes 
they have long denied themselves. Nearly 
everyone in the U.S. is well-dressed today. 

Housing. The war has stopped most pri- 
vate home construction, but the average 
American family is at least as well-housed 
as it was in 1938. Where young men and 


women have gone into the Army and 
Navy, more room is left for those behind. 

Then, there has been a substantial 
amount of emergency house construction. 
A year or two ago, there was much hard- 
ship in the war production centers, with 
people sleeping in their automobiles or 
occupying beds in three successive shifts. 
Some bad housing conditions still are 
being reported, but much of the trouble 
now has been remedied. The new emerg- 
ency houses are not luxurious, and yet 
they are better than the houses in which 
many of the war workers formerly lived. 

Altogether, the country has some 3,500,- 
000 more houses and apartments than it 
had four years ago. 

Luxuries. Millions of persons with new 
money to spend are putting some of it 
into luxury goods and services. Here, too, 
those long at the bottom of the income 
scale now are taking the opportunity to 
have their share. 

Furs. What silk shirts were to working 
men in the last war, furs are to the work- 
ing women and the wives of working men 
in this war. More than $500,000,000 worth 
have been bought this year. 

Jewelry. All jewelry stores are doing a 
record business, with sales nearly $1,000,- 
000,000 for 1943—three times what they 
were before the war. 

Travel and amusements. Train travel 
is heavier. Theaters and night clubs are 
crowded. Concerts are well-attended. There 
is more dining out in restaurants. 

Where standards are lower. There are 
some shortages that affect living standards. 
Newlyweds and war workers trying to set 
up housekeeping find it difficult to get 
along without electric irons or vacuum 
cleaners. Many types of infants’ clothing 
and other baby goods are almost unob- 
tainable. Housewives have trouble getting 
domestic help. Men’s work clothes and 
women’s low-priced dresses are being 
crowded out of the stores by more profit- 
able lines of clothing. Long-distance travel 
by automobile is almost nonexistent. 

But, on the whole, the national stand- 
ard-of-living picture is far better than was 
thought possible when this country was 
plunged into war two years ago. At that 
time it was being said that this country 
had to choose between guns and butter. 
As things are turning out, the people of 
the U.S. are able to have their butter—or 
at any rate the wide variety of consumers’ 
goods that butter symbolizes—and still 
are providing the arms with which the 
United Nations are moving toward victory. 
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| _ Presidents Weelk 
BASIS FOR A LONG PEACE? 


FDR’s Hope Leaders’ Decisions Will Avert Another War in Our Time 





Home-front problems 
confront Executive. 
Christmas at Hyde Park 


The Teheran and 


Cairo will have to speak for themselves as 


decisions made at 
they are disclosed by shell and bomb in 
Europe and Asia. President Roosevelt 
made that point clear last week at his 
first press conference since November 9. 
He said he felt the trip was a success, that 
it furthered the conduct of the war and 
gave reason to hope that its beneficial ef- 
fects would extend into the postwar period. 

But he could give few details of his trip 
and the than had 
been told to the world in the joint state- 
ments of the four United Nations leaders 
from Egypt and Iran. A few more details 
will be told to the nation in a speech on 
Christmas Eve. A more-rounded view will 
be given to Congress in the President’s an- 


no more of decisions 


nual message on the state of the union. 
But the real news from Cairo and Teheran 
must be told to the Axis first by gunfire. 

Five weeks of work and travel had left 
Mr. Roosevelt in excellent condition. He 
was tanned by the suns of Egypt and North 
Africa. His 
vibrant and his mood cheerful. He opened 
his conference with a recital of things he 
had done in the few hours since his return 
to Washington. 

Even before he arrived, Mr. Roosevelt 
had been saddened by the news of the 
death of Marvin MacIntyre, his old friend 
and secretary. Congressional leaders met 
the President when he set foot in Washing- 
ton with word of the battles awaiting him 
on Capitol Hill if he is to hold the line he 
has set against inflation. They also brought 
him an invitation to before Con- 
gress and tell the story of his trip. 

The President declined. He said he did 
not want to make too many carefully pre- 
pared speeches before large audiences. Al- 
ready he had arranged to make the Christ- 
mas Eve radio speech to officers and men 
of the armed forces. He will make it from 
Hyde Park, and during Christmas week will 
round into shape the message to Congress. 
after he Mr. Roosevelt 
signed a bill repealing the Chinese Exclu- 
sion Act. He said the new law removed an 
unfortunate barrier between the peoples 
of the United Nations. Other minor mat- 
ters were disposed of: A that 
Christmas is the only holiday to be given 
Government employes, plus, where possi- 


manner was alert, his voice 


come 


arrived, 


Soon 


reminder 
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WHITE HOUSE CHRISTMAS TREE 
Blackout for lights . . 


ble, two hours for shopping on Christmas 
Eve. A message marking the anniversary 
of the first airplane flight by the Wright 
brothers. A bill designating the week of 
December 12-18 as Bill-of-Rights Week. 
But the bill did not get to the White 
House until too late for a proclamation. 

His press conference, expecting more 
news of his trip, heard these details through 
and waited expectantly when the Presi- 
dent paused. I don’t think there is any- 
thing else, he said. Did anything happen 
while I was away? 

Prodded by questions, he gave a few 
more details: lived up to 
expectations. He was glad to get a chance 
to meet personally both Marshal Stalin 
(whom he called Marshal) 
issimo Chiang Kai-shek. In spite of their 
different languages, they got along all right. 
The Marshal is a realist. 

The President said he hoped the net re- 
sult would be to prevent another war in 
this generation. He and Prime Minister 
Churchill figured out that between two- 
thirds and three-fourths of the people in 
the world are on the United Nations side. 
Mr. Roosevelt is on call for any similar 
meetings. He is not ready to make any 
announcement of a change in Gen. George 
C. Marshall’s status to commander of the 
United Nations armies. He was grieved to 
learn of the illness of Mr. Churchill. 

Mr. Roosevelt could give little detail of 


The meeting 


and General- 
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his mode of travel. The Army and Navy 
forbade. He did fly to Teheran. The plane 
was within range of German planes all the 
way. At Teheran, he settled into the Amer. 
ican Embassy. But Marshal Stalin had 
got wind of a German plot, and, at the 
Marshal’s request, the President moved to 
the Russian Embassy, where the three 
heads of state could confer without pass 
ing through the spy-crowded streets of 
Teheran. The President said he supposed 
a German spy would have thought he had 
got a pretty good haul if he had bagged 
one of them in the streets. 

On the way back, the President came 


through Dakar and talked with French 
officials there. But he did not see Gen 


Francisco Franco in Spain. Turning mo 
mentarily back to domestic affairs, he said 
he plans to send Congress a message about 
the father-draft bill. He thinks the bill e- 
presses only a pious hope and creates 4 
cumbersome administrative procedure. 
Members of his family, who had barely 
caught a glimpse of him, sat in the alcove 
of his office as he talked. Home for Christ- 
mas with him and Mrs. Roosevelt were 
Franklin, Jr., and his wife, and Mrs, Anna 
Boettiger, only daughter of the President 
They will go with the President to Hyde 
Park. The Christmas tree will be on the 
White House lawn this year as usual. But 
it will not be lighted. Only the spirit wil 
be there. 
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PNEU-MO-COC-CUS is a treacherous fellow 


(...and this is his best hunting season) 


-_coanagoucagene is the germ that 
causes most cases of pneumonia. 
He is a skillful hunter, preferring the 
cold winter months when people are 
less able to ward off his attacks. 


a 





Sometimes Pneumococcus strikes 
people who are in excellent physical 
condition. But he really goes to work 
with glee on someone whose resist- 
ance has been weakened — perhaps 
through overwork, poor nutrition, 
insufficient exercise. 


He enjoys good hunting in stormy 
weather, stalking people who aren’t 
dressed warmly, or whose clothing or 
shoes are soaked. Even better, he 
likes to shadow someone who has in- 
fluenza, a severe cold, or a cold that 
hangs on. Such infections of the nose, 


throat, or lungs help him start a full- 
blown case of pneumonia. 


Once you learn these wily habits 
of Pneumococcus, you can take the 
obvious steps to avoid his attack. 

If, in spite of precautions, he should 
press home a successful attack, quick 
action is necessary! Any of the follow- 
ing signs of early pneumonia are an 
urgent warning to call the doctor 
immediately: A chill, followed by fever 
... coughing accompanied by pain in 
the side...thick, rust-colored sputum 


...rapid breathing. 





In most cases of pneumonia, the 
doctor has a powerful weapon in the 
sulfa drugs. In some cases, serum is 
still used effectively. The earlier treat- 
ment is started, the better are the 


chances of hastening recovery and of 
preventing serious consequences, 
Sometimes when pneumonia 
strikes, Pneumococcusis not to blame. 
The cause may be a germ or a virus 
against which sulfa drugs and serums 
are not effective. Jn such cases, prompt 
medical and nursing care are particu- 
larly important, for recovery depends 


upon general care. 
fel 


During the “pneumonia months” 
the wisest course is to keep fit...avoid 
colds...take care of a cold should one 
develop. If a cold is very severe or 


hangs on, go to bed...call the doctor! 
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Q. Beet juice helps give apple pie a la mode 
its taste appeal. Fact or fiction? 

) a. Fact. A lot of America’s sweetening 
now comes from sugar beets. Northwest 
>) growers last year shipped nearly a mil- 
lion tons via Northern Pacific Railway. 








Q. Famed elephant “Jumbo”? weighed as Q. Paper on which newspapers are printed is 


much as a modern locomotive. Fact or fiction? made from imported rags. Fact or fiction? 
A. Fiction. Giant Mallet locomotives, 87 A. Fiction. Newsprint is made from 
times as heavy as Barnum’s mammoth wood pulp. More than enough is shipped 
elephant, now speed vital materials over yearly via Northern Pacific Railway to 
the Northern Pacific Railway. wrap a 5-foot strip around the world. 








Q. Grand Coulee Dam power could boil 48 Q. There's @-parade every day along one 
billion eggs a day. Fact or fiction? Northwest “Main Street”. Fact or fiction? 

A. Fact. Power from Coulee, Bonneville A. Fact. A parade of war supplies move 
and other dams served by Northern ing over Northern Pacific, called “Main 
Pacific is building a vast new industrial Street of the Northwest’”’ because it links 
empire in the Pacific Northwest. more of the Northwest’s populous centers, 
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Pro aud Com 
of National Issues 


Senate Action 
On Soldier Vote: 
Press Views 


Action of the Senate in turning the prob. 
lem of ballots for servicemen and women 
over to the States is criticized by the ma- 
jority of commenting newspapers as weak 
and ineffectual, although some editors 
agree that the House bill, providing for 
federal control of soldier voting, would be 
an unwarranted extension of federal ay- 
thority over States’ rights. 

Condemning the Senate measure as giy- 
ing “no more than lip service to its ex. 
pressed purpose,” the Washington (D.C.) 
Post (Ind.) declares that “as a practical 
matter . . . the States cannot put ballots 
into the hands of all servicemen without 
assistance from tfie Federal Government.” 

The New York Herald Tribune (Ind- 
Rep.) , while regarding the Senate action 
as “a weak and negative . . . expedient,” § 
argues at the same time that the objection) 
to the House bill—‘that it involved an un 
warranted extension of federal authority, 
over the States’ right . . . is a serious and 
valid one.” Declaring that “affirmativel 
action by the Federal Government is i 
perative,” this newspaper views it as “both 
the right and the duty of Congress to de 
vise a practicable electoral machinery, con = 
ditioned solely by the circumstances of 
war service ... and then offer it to the 
State legislatures.” 

A number of papers point out that the 
national Soldier Voting Act of 1942 pre 
vides the sort of federal intervention ¢ 
which opponents based their objections t 
the House plan. Failure to repeal 
“dismally ineffective” law, says the H 
ford (Conn.) Courant (Rep.) , “still leave 
the situation in a muddle.” 

To solve the problem raised by lack 
uniformity in State regulations, “the elee 
tion laws of the States, so far as they ab) 
fect soldier voting, ought to be standard 
ized,” says the Boston (Mass.) Herald 
(Ind.-Rep.), “either through the instru- 
mentality of the Council of State Govern- 
ments, or by some model system prepared 
by Congress.” 

The Jackson (Miss.) Daily News 3 
(Dem.), contending that a soldier-vote : 
provision would open the way for politi- 
cal propaganda among the troops and de- 
ter military action, expresses a minority 
view in its conclusion that “soldier voting 
is not practical and the proposal should 
never have been brought up.” 
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“In proportion as the structure of a govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 





Some of the millions of people in Germany will 
kneel before the cross at Christmas this year—how 
many, how few we shall not know. 

They will utter fervent prayers to Christ on the 
great natal day of all times. 

They will ask to be forgiven their sins and that this 
war shall be ended soon so that peace and good will 
may reign on earth. 

What are the thoughts of those Christian worship- 
pers? What are they saying to themselves about the 
religion of the Brotherhood of Man? 

Is there really such a thing, they may ask, as the 
Brotherhood of Man? Who are the brothers of Ger- 
mans now? Who will ever be brothers of Germans? 

Maybe those of the German nation who believe in 
Christ are thinking of another nation far across the 
seas—the people of the United States. Maybe these 
German men, women and children on bended knees 
are asking whether Americans are brothers or will be 
brothers. 

And maybe the German worshipper, as he meditates 
and thumbs through his Bible, comes upon this pas- 
sage: 


“But I say unto you which hear, Love your 
enemies, do good to them which hate you. Bless 
them that curse you, and pray for them which 
despitefully use you.” 


But how can a German “love” his enemy? How can 
he “bless” those who curse him? How can he pray for 
those that do harm to him? 
eae oo i end wees: Se 
ARE CONDEMNED : 5 

man worshipper must know the 
BY SOME IN U.S. ; 
American people. He must know 
that amongst us are some who would “annihilate” the 
German nation, put them in chains indefinitely or sub- 
ject them to economic slavery. But all of us do not 
share the brutish thoughts of the unthinking. Many of 
us know, for instance, that across No-man’s Land 
often there is mutual respect for the bravery and 
courage of the enemy—there was in the last war even 
fraternizing across the front. 

Yes, in America there are individuals who curse 
Germans as all bad—none good. We hear it on every 
side—the Germans are a bad race, a bellicose race, a 
race which must not only be taught a lesson but kept in 
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« CHRISTMAS IN GERMANY 


By DAVID LAWRENCE ; 


abject poverty for the rest of time as a punishment for 
their crimes. To the suggestion that perhaps there are 
many millions of men, women and children who are ip- 
nocent of Nazi atrocities or vicious practices, the answer 
given carelessly is: “They’re all alike, why make any 
distinctions? Didn’t they permit Hitler to rule them” 
BEST AMERICANS But are all Germans alike? Js 

that the truth? Let us cast our 
ents pene OF eyes about the United States, 
® N DESCENT For generations we have been 
receiving persons of German birth into our midst. 
They came to us, many of them, to escape German 
militarism just as there are millions inside Germany 
today who would give everything they owned if they 
could escape German militarism and live in a democ- 
racy like ours. 

The Germans who came to America and became a 
part of our democracy have been among the finest of 
our citizens. Their children have become as splendid 
examples of what democracy can do as we can point 
to in our whole nation of 130,000,000. Look at the 
names of some of the generals and admirals, the cap- 
tains and majors in our own armed services, and look 
over the casualty lists of officers and privates any day 
and you will find German names therein. Do we not 
insult many of our own by such a superficial indict- 
ment of the German nation? 

We should not allow the bitterness or wrath of war 
to becloud our minds or to distort our perspective. 
Desire that the criminals of Germany shall be pun- 
ished is mere justice. Hate that includes the innocent 
is a contradiction of true Christian philosophy. 

But what can the German worshipper expect of 
America? Are we all of: us ready to exterminate the 
German race and put a nation of 90,000,000 in bond- 
age? Is revenge alone to guide us in attempting to 
reconsiruct the world after this war? 

If these are not our motives, then we should avow 
our opposite purposes now while a nucleus of Chris- 
tians in Germany still prays for deliverance from the 
evils that have beset that war-torn land. 

And are we ourselves wholly righteous and without 
sin? Are all the complaints unjust which were voiced 
in Germany in the ’20’s and which finally led to the 
economic chaos that gave Hitler his chance as he mo- 
bilized the hungry and the frustrated? 

Maybe the American worshipper will be thumbing 
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“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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through the Bible on Christmas Day and will come 
upon this passage: 


“And why beholdest thou the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye, but perceivest not the beam that is 
in thine own eye? Either how canst thou say to 
thy brother, Brother, let me pull out the mote 
that is in thine own eye? Thou hypocrite, cast out 
first the beam out of thine own eye, and then shalt 
thou see clearly to pull out the mote that is in thy 
brother’s eye.” 


} When shall we begin to examine honestly our poli- 


cies of the ’20’s and the ’30’s? When shall we stop 
blaming other peoples, guilty though they have been 
of characterless behavior and selfishness, and when 
shall we begin to assess our own responsibility for the 
war of today? For it is written: 


“If we say that we have no sin, we deceive our- 
selves, and the truth is not in us.” 


There is grave danger that we shall not think 
through the problems that confront us but that we 
shall continue only to feel—to allow our emotions to 
sweep away our honest judgments. 

In war it is necessary to kill one’s adversary lest he 
kill you. It is necessary to wage total war against any 
or all military objectives. The phrase ‘“non-combat- 
ant” has been removed from the vocabulary of war. 
We, too, bomb men, women and children, killing and 
maiming the helpless. This is the most frightful point 
ever reached by man in modern times. It is “organized 
savagery” at its worst. Nothing like it was witnessed 
in the last war. 


PEACE MUST BE 
BASED ON MORE 
THAN REVENGE 


Perhaps God observes that man 
chooses this time to learn the 
lesson the hard way. The lesson 
is that while fratricide can de- 
stroy millions of persons and their property, it cannot 
destroy the spirit of the individual who, being ag- 
grieved at the economic consequences of defeat, final- 
ly accepts amid sinful confusion the leadership of even 
the criminal-minded in a crude and frantic desire to 
escape incarceration. 

More hate and revenge, more loose talk and think- 
ing about a Germany which is to be “annihilated” 
and her people put into slavery will not enable us to 
, evade our responsibility to our enemies and to our 








Worshippers abroad must wonder what fate awaits them and whether the 
spirit of brotherhood will rebuild the world when the war ends— 
What is the American attitude toward the German people? 
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own future generations who expect us to find some 
better way to run this world than by a cycle of punish- 
ments and revenge coupled with the primitive passion 
that to the victor belong all the spoils, including all 
means whereby the conquered can earn a livelihood. 
HUMAN LOVE CAN There will be those who will dis- 

agree with this thesis. They will 
pa ty say it is sentimental and ideal- 
URE istic. On the contrary, it is the 
practical approach to the problems of peace. We have 
found it out in handling those who misbehave in our 
country. We have bred gangsters in our slums. We 
have developed criminals because of our neglect of the 
underprivileged in our big cities and because of our in- 
difference to some simple truths in human psychology. 

We are dedicated now to the removal of those local 
or national conditions which breed gangsterism. We 
are trying to rehabilitate lives when jail sentences are 
finished. We are becoming slowly aware that these are 
fundamentally problems of the spirit and the mind. 

So it must be in the international world. 

When a German boy falls on the battlefield near 
our lines, some mother somewhere is grateful that we 
pick him up, bandage his wounds and treat him ten- 
derly. As Bernard Shaw has sarcastically suggested, if 
we really want to “exterminate” the Germans from the 
face of the earth, why don’t we start killing their 
wounded now and save ourselves a lot of money and 
trouble—why let them clutter up our field hospitals? 

Only God in His mysterious way can carry the an- 
swer across the Atlantic to the worshippers in Ger- 
many. It is that we still believe in the Brotherhood of 
Man, that in our hearts we still believe the teachings 
of Jesus, that we want to know our enemies and some 
day make them our friends, and that we are grop- 
ing here for some better way to run this world than 
by the relationship of conqueror and conquered or 
master and slave, by selfishness and greed, by excessive 
pride in ourselves and frustration enforced upon others. 

Almighty God, if the message which Jesus gave his 
fellowmen ever had need of fulfillment, it is today 
when distraught peoples seem not inclined to rebuild 
bridges to one another but only to demolish the few 
remaining links that bind human beings together. We 
need Thy guidance and Thy help even as we feel the 
pain of Thy discipline and strive to understand the 
meaning of the greatest thing on earth—human love. 
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In this past year the American people were favored 
with the greatest outpouring of goods and services in 
their history. 

The things that the nation produced on its farms and 
factories in 1943 and the things that the nation received 
in services from professions and trades were valued at 
$188,000,000,000. This figure never before has been ap- 
proached in this country. In the prosperous year 1929 
the value was in the neighborhood of $104,000,000,000. 

Yet what appears to be a great gift from Santa Claus 
has its limiting factors. A large proportion of these goods 
and services went into the production of war materials 
and into other war expenditures. That proportion is ex- 
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pected to be around 46 per cent. These were goods and 
services that could not be used by people at home for 
their own enjoyment. But, despite this heavy accent on 
war expenditures, Americans had enough left over to en- 
able them to enjoy more goods and services than ever 
before. This was true in spite of rationing of many neces- 
sities and despite the fact that new homes could not be 
built and that there were shortages of autos, refrigerators 
and other things commonly bought in peacetime. 
Santa Claus also was unusually generous to treasuries 
of federal, State and local governments. He took in $42,- 
000,000,000 for them in taxes. This is not far from 25 per 
cent of the total goods and services. Of these taxes, $32,- 
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900,000,000 went to the U.S. Treasury and $9,200,000,000 
to State and local treasuries. 

In the new year, the value of goods and services is ex- 
pected to be close to $200,000,000,000. Taxes will be 
higher than they were this year, but not enough higher 
to take all the expected increase in goods and services. 

Americans are finding that war has not cut in on their 
manner of living in the way they thought it would. When 
this country went to war, there were official predictions 
that 1943 living standards would be under those of 1932. 
Actually, living standards were the highest in history for 
a large segment of the population. 

While the value of goods and services was climbing to 
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this all-time high figure of $188,000,000,000, the income 
of individuals also was reaching a new peak of around 
$142,000,000,000. The same rapid upswing that started 
in the middle of 1940 continued during 1943, but the rate 
of increase slowed down with each succeeding quarter of 
the year. That rate is expected to slacken even more in 
the coming months as the war production peak is reached. 

War in 1944 again will take half or more of the na- 
tion’s gross product. It will take most of its steel and 
lumber and fibers and perhaps 30 per cent of its food. 
Even so, enough will be left so that civilians will be well 
off. If taxes go no higher than now appears, Americans 
will fare better in the third war year than in the second. 
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OF A NATION ABOUT CUT IN OFFICER TRAINING 


(1) AT WAR (1) 


THE INDUCTION OF “VETERAN” 
ATHLETES INTO THE SERVICES 
HAS CREATED AN UNPRECE- 
DENTED OPPORTUNITY FOR 
YOUNG PLAYERS TO PROVE 
THEIR METTLE IN FAST COMPANY 


This has been particularly evident 
in the football season just ended, 
though true alsoof practically every 
field of sport. 

* * * 
A well-known veteran of the baseball 
diamond opened a baseball school in 
Fostoria, Ohio, last spring for young- 
sters who are anxious to groom them- 
selves for- professional company. 

* * * 
A physical training program to fit 
men of pre-service age for the fight- 
ing forces has been in effect ali year 
at Quincy High School (IIl.). Com- 
parative tests at the end of a two 
months period showed an improve- 
ment in over-all fitness of 30 per 
cent among students participating. 


x *&* * 


The Illinois state prep-school baseball 
tournament and tennis tournament 
were among the many secondary school 
events of this character held as usual 
in 1943. 

* * * 

A field of 500 entries participated in 
the Illinois high school track and 
tennis championship tournaments 
at Champaign, Ill., as survivors of 
numerous district elimination 
meets. Wartime conditions were 
apparent mainly in the fact that 
very few of the champions of re- 
cent years were back to defend 
their titles. 

* * * 

With more than 750 students on its 
teams the University of Wisconsin’s 
sports contingents participated in more 
than 100 competitions during the last 
school year. 

* * * 
Tremendous activity in sports 
among those of pre-service age as 
well as among those already in the 
armed forces creates a demand for 
replacement of sports equipment 
which can be met only by allot- 
ments of material for its manu- 


facture. 


President 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co., and Wilson 
Athletic Goods Mfg. Co., Inc., Chicago, 
New York and other leading cities. 


it’s Wilson TODA 


IN SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
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(The Army-Navy program for training 
leaders is undergoing a drastic change. The 
organizational stage of rapid expansion, 
particularly for the Army, is about over. 
Needs for officers and specialists of certain 
types have been largely met. From now 
on, the big backlogs of trained officers and 
men will be channeled into the active fight- 
ing forces. This raises many questions of 
what now becomes of those men in train- 
ing for special tasks and commissions, or 
already commissioned.) 


With a sharp cutback in the Army’s pro- 
gram for training officers, future emphasis 
will be on turning out replacements in the 
lower ranks. More than enough officers 
are on hand for administrative and train- 
ing duties. This means that only a limited 
number of men already in the service will 
be selected for officer candidate schools. 
The route to commissions in the Navy also 
has been narrowed considerably, although 
some persons still are being taken from 
civilian life for training as naval officers. 


If the Army has enough officers, what 
becomes of those now in training in 
officer candidate schools? 


Most of those in OCS training will be al- 
lowed to finish their four-month course. 
Those who are graduated will be commis- 
sioned as second lieutenants. They can be 
used to fill the gaps caused by casualties, 
retirements and promotions of lieuten- 
ants to higher ranks. Those who do not 
make the grade will be sent back to the 
ranks. Fewer enlisted men will be accept- 
ed henceforth for officer schools, which 
means that the competition will be much 
sharper. Some of these schools, including 
those that formerly turned out adminis- 
trative officers, already have been closed. 
Other officer schools that still are operat- 
ing will continue to train candidates, but 
with reduced enrollments. 


Will the Army have to let out some of its 
excess officers? 


The Army plans to drop to inactive status 
some officers of higher ranks. It is estimat- 
ed that there now is a surplus of 60,000 or 
more officers. About 25,000 of these, who 
have received commissions but are still 
waiting for assignments, will be returned 
to civilian life. Men in this group are over 
$5 years of age and are not Regular Army 
officers. An equal number will be shifted 
from administrative jobs to field duty. 
Some other officers, who were commis- 
sioned despite physical disabilities or who 
are in the older age groups, may be re- 
leased later. 
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How about the Army Military Govern. 
ment schools? 


This training program has been cut to the 
bone, but has not been discontinued alto. 
gether. Only those already holding Army 
commissions can take the AMG courses. 
and civilians no longer are being commis. 
sioned to make them eligible. Some AMG 
graduates who are over 45 and have not 
been given assignments may be among the 
officers dropped by the Army. 


Will training in colleges be continued? 


Here, again, the Army training program 
is to be reduced. At present, about 140,000 
soldiers are taking these specialized train. 
ing courses. Most of them probably will be 
allowed to complete their present studies 
if their work is satisfactory. Army officials 
have announced that future enrollments 
in colleges will be cut down, but have giv. 
en no indication of the size of the reduc. 
tion. However, a large cutback might have 
a disastrous effect on those colleges that 
have depended heavily on their Army stu- 
dents to keep going. 


Army students in college have no uniform 
graduation day. Their studies vary from 
one to eight terms of 12 weeks each, and 
most of those finishing the courses are 
ready for service as specialists and tech- 
nicians, usually with noncommissioned 
ratings. The main cutback in the Army’s 
college enrollment probably will come aft- 
er the next qualifying test is held for high 
school, preparatory school and college stu- 
dents, probably in April. In the meantime, 
some Army college students will be sent 
back to active service for failing to keep 
up with their studies. 


Does the Navy plan a similar reduction 
in its college program? 


Naval authorities say that no reduction 
in their college training program is planned 
at this time. But the Navy’s entire ap 
proach to the college program is different 
from the Army’s. The Navy's aim in the 
college courses is to train young men to 
become officers rather than specialists and 
technicians. Also the Navy’s college pro- 
gram is more leisurely, with terms run- 
ning for 16 weeks and students remaining 
from four terms up to 12 terms for some 
highly specialized studies. Another exami- 
nation to select new naval students for 
colleges will be held in several months, 
probably in April. By that time it un- 
doubtedly will be made clear whether the 
Navy will continue its college training pro 
gram at the present rate or will follow 
the Army in ordering a cutback. 
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In inspection operations there is no way of gaging the consequences of 
doubt . . . but there's one sure way of gaging beyond a shadow of a 
doubt! 

That method is with the use of Jones & Lamson Optical Compara- 
tors, projection machines for measuring and comparing objects by 
means of a magnified shadow. 


They measure angles in degrees and minutes; lead or spacing; 
height or depth . . . They photograph the enlarged shadow, 
without the need of a dark-room ... They compare objects 
with a master outline . ... They permit rapid inspection and 
measurement of the many forms that are difficult or even im- 
possible to inspect by direct gaging. 
Any man or woman with a few minutes of instruction can operate this 
machine with speed and precision—a matter of particular importance in 
these days of manpower shortage. 


There's an experienced Jones & Lamson Inspection Engineer near you. 
Call, write or wire for this service to Jones & Lamson Machine Company, 
Springfield, Vermont. 


For rapid, economical inspection ... BEYOND A SHADOW OF A DOUBT! 


Manufacturers of: Universal Turret Lathes * Fay Automatic Lathes * Automatic Thread 
Grinders *¢ Optical Comparators * Automatic Opening Threading Dies 


JONES . LAMSON (i 


MACHINE COMPANY SA 
OPTICAL COMPARATORS oe. PROFIT-PRODUCING 


MACHINE TOOLS 











Question of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off 








How Soon After End of the War in Europe 
Can Civilian Auto Production Be Resumed? 


Harvey C. Fruehauf 


Detroit, Mich.; President, Fruehauf Trailer 
Co., 


answers: 

Our company is in a somewhat differ- 
ent position from that of many automo- 
tive vehicle from the 
standpoint of converting to civilian goods 
manufacturing for two reasons: 

The transportation of the 
home front is so essential to the war effort 
that we been 
authorized to build, 
in 1944, approximate- 
ly half the number of 
civilian trailers we 
formerly built in a 
normal This 
means that our “con- 
version” is well under 


manufacturers, 


goods on 


have 


year. 





H. C. FRUEHAUF 


way. 
Our military pro- 


duction has been truck trailers. Even 
though military trailers differ greatly 


from civilian trailers, we obviously are 
having less difficulty converting to civilian 
production than would have been true had 
our Government contracts called for the 
manufacturing of an entirely different 
type of product. 

Answering your question explicitly, we 
do not anticipate any “lag” whatever. 


George T. Christopher 


Detroit, Mich.; President and General Man- 
ager, Packard Motor Car Co., 
answers: 

The quickest answer is to quote an es- 
timate of four months after the termina- 
tion of war contracts. 

The national need is our major concern 
and we intend to keep on producing war 
material until our 
country’s security is 
such that we, as a 
member of the auto- 
motive industry, can 
abandon war work 
for car building. 

When the latter 
will start, in a defi- 
nite timing way, must 
be qualified further. 
Our ability to secure materials, as well as 
the remaval of Government-owned ma- 
chinery, are important factors in deter- 
mining any postwar production activity. 





G. T. CHRISTOPHER 
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With the end of the European phase of 
the war in sight, automobile industry offi- 
cials are asking the Government for plans 
to facilitate the reconversion from war out- 
put to production of passenger cars and 
trucks for civilian use. Some of the prob- 

| lems that will arise in meeting the expected 

postwar demand include removal of Gov- 

ernment-owned machinery, keeping the 

| maximum number of people employed, al- 
location of materials and reconversion in 
the shortest possible time. 

Because of the widespread interest in 
this subject, The United States News asked 
officials of the automobile industry: 


How soon after the German phase 
of the war ends do you think peace- 
time manufacture of your automobile 
products for civilian use can be re- 
sumed? 


Answers are presented herewith. Others 
will appear next week. 


Another thing is our suppliers. Motor- 
car making has always been a process of 
subcontracting. The subsidiary 
must get in their materials and put their 
houses in order for normal business use. 

Unlike war production, motorcar build- 
ing requires open areas for body assembly, 
chassis lines and the like. With so much 
war machinery which cannot be _ recon- 
verted, its speedy disposition is vital to 
ear building: 

As things now stand, Government audits 
and decisions on the future handling of 
this machinery promise to slow down plant 
clearance. Much of this “paper work” can 
be done in advance, however. If it is ac- 
complished, together with the balancing 
out of other factors, then I think my four- 
month estimate to start Packard postwar 
car production is a sound one. 


sources 


M. E. Coyle 


Detroit, Mich.; General Manager, Chevrolet 
Motor Division, General Motors Corp., 
answers: 

The answer to the question is contingent 
upon many factors that have not as yet 
been decided, namely: What percentage 
of the war contracts now held will be can- 
celed? What period of time will elapse 
before the Government will give permis- 
sion to Government-owned ma- 
chinery and inventory from the plants? 
To what extent will the Government con- 
trol the allocation of materials following 
the termination of the German phase of 
the war and will the Government establish 


remove 


prices on Government-owned machinery 
and offer it for sale in time to be of use 
in the postwar period, or will equipment 
have to be purchased on the open market 
before production can be resumed? 

Chevrolet, being already a substantial 
producer of military trucks, could be in 
production within 60 
to 90 days following 
termination of the 
German phase of the 
war, and, on passen- 
ger cars, in nominal 
production in ap- 
proximately 90 days 
and in substantial 
volume in six months. 
the as- 
sumption that we had relief on sufficient 
war contracts to permit operations to this 
extent and that the other conditions above 
outlined were handled by the Government 
in such a manner as not to prevent free- 
dom of action on our part. 





M. E. COYLE 


This is on 


A. Edward Barit 


Detroit, Mich.; President and General Man- 
ager, Hudson Motor Car Co., 
answers: 

Resumption of automobile production 
for peacetime products is largely depend- 
ent upon the action of the Government. 
Because of present restrictions on mate- 
rials, man power, etc., it is very difficult to 
prepare for postwar. 
We believe it to be 
important that per- 
mission be granted 
promptly to resume 
activity on such post- 
war problems as de- 
sign and research on 





products, study of 
production methods A. E. BARIT 
and permission to 


utilize reasonable amounts of material and 
man-hours for experimental work and 
other studies. by 
It is equally important that the Govern- 
ment make plans for the prompt handling 
of the problem incident: to terminated 
contracts, particularly the release of ma- 
chine tools and occupied space, and per- 
dispose of materials. This 
applies not only to the prime automobile 
manufacturers, but also to the industry at 
large, as the automobile industry purchases 
from subcontractors a very high percent- 
age of the material going into the car. 


mission to 
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“Honesty Engineering” 


helps prevent Loss of Personnel 


OT long ago a mid-west mercantile con- 

eern was suffering heavy manpower 
losses because of employee dishonesty. In one 
year alone, some scores of persons misap- 
propriated company funds and were dis- 
missed. Then U.S.F.&G.’s unique Personnel- 
Protection Plan was put into effect. Result: 
manpower losses due to dishonesty dropped 
83° ... another example of how ‘‘Honesty 
Engineering”’ helps stop employee dishonesty 
before it can start! 


Today, employee dishonesty is a threat to 
employers great and small. For while fidelity 
insurance can repay your financial losses due 
to dishonesty, it cannot make good the loss 
of trained, hard-to-replace manpower. 


It was to meet this problem that U.S.F.&G. 
developed its unusual Personnel-Protection 
Plan. The plan of “Honesty . Engineering”’ 


helps reduce employee dishonesty in much 
the same way that safety engineering and fire 
prevention work have reduced accidents and 
cut fire losses for American business. 


Based on long experience in bonding em- 
ployees, the Personnel-Protection Plan not 
only insures you against loss through em- 
ployee dishonesty but: (1) discloses undesir- 
able personnel and prevents waste in training; 
(2) through tested methods helps keep good 
employees from going wrong; (3) helps em- 
ployers eliminate leaks, pitfalls and careless 
acts which often lead to employee dishonesty. 


Your U.S.F.&G. agent will be glad to give 
you more information about how the Person- 
nel-Protection Plan helps you keep your 
employees by keeping them honest. Consult 
him today. 


> 


Branch Offices in 43 Citres - Agents Everywhere 


U.8. EK « G. 


UNITED STATES FIDELITY & GUARANTY CO. 
affiliate : 
FIDELITY & GUARANTY FIRE CORPORATION 


HOME OFFICES: 





Consult your insurance agent or broker as you would your doctor or lawyer 


BALTIMORE, MD. 





















Labor Week. 


Title Reg. U.S. 


NEW UNREST AMONG WORKERS 


Fears That Cancellation of War Contracts Will End Many Jobs 


Demands for increase in 
wage rates expected as 
high take-home pay drops 


This country is witnessing the beginning 
of a new kind of labor unrest. Workers are 
showing concern over the future of their 
jobs as war contracts are terminated and 
as war production programs are cut back. 

This unrest already has manifested it- 
self in at least one strike and can be ex- 
pected to result in other strikes. As war 
production level off, workers 
may become as much concerned over hold- 


schedules 


ing their jobs as they have been over get- 
ting their wages raised. 

Plant shutdowns already have created 
these situations: 

Government procurement agencies 
are being asked to schedule cutbacks 
so that plants in areas of labor short- 

will be the first This 
would enable discharged workers to 


ages to close. 
find jobs immediately in their own 
communities. 

Whenever possible, plants that no 
longer can be given orders for the 
types of product they have been mak- 
ing will be converted to production of 
other supplies of which there is a 
shortage. 

Labor groups are pee that, 
instead of closing steel, aluminum and 





other plants as war needs decline, 
these plants be permitted to resume 
manufacture of civilian goods. 

Some workers, faced with the pros- 
pect of no jobs in their own commu- 
nities, are finding it necessary to move 
to areas where labor shortages still are 
acute. The number of such shortage 
areas, however, has declined recently. 
This situation carries the threat of even 
against Government 
wage-stabilization policies than now is be- 
ing exerted. Workers who suddenly find 
their weekly wages cut through reduction 
in overtime pay can be expected to look 
for new ways to push the weekly take- 
home back up to the previous figure. The 
only way this can be done without over- 
time is through increasing hourly or week- 
ly wage rates, for the fat pay envelopes 
that many war workers have been receiv- 
ing are largely the result of payment for 
overtime. Wage increases have supplied 
a minor portion of this extra pay. 

The extent of cutbacks in the next few 
months is not officially revealed by Gov- 
ernment agencies, but there are estimates 
that $8,000,000,000 or more in war con- 
tracts will be lopped off present schedules 
during 1944. This might free 1,000,000 
workers for civilian production jobs if 


stronger pressure 


those jobs were available. Much depends 
upon adjustments in aircraft and_ ship- 
building programs. Cutbacks in both of 


i Re | 
—Hartis & Ewing 


SELECTIVE SERVICE DIRECTOR HERSHEY 


... his memo to local boards should interest employers 





these programs are understood to be fa- 
vored by some officials. 


Draft. Some points about the new draft 
law that concern employers: 

Important changes in handling of ocey. 
pational deferments have been made. Ap- 
peal boards in areas where men now are 
working are required to review all 2-A and 
2-B deferments granted by appeal boards 
in areas where workers are registered. The 
reviewing boards are given a month to 
reject deferments, 
Employers are given no chance to appear 
before the reviewing so they 
should make sure that home-town boards 
are supplied with any additional informa- 
tion concerning the essentiality of workers 
in order that this information can be for- 
warded to reviewing boards. 

Past experience has shown that home- 
town boards are more likely to grant de- 
ferments to men employed outside their 
own communities because these boards are 
not in position to judge whether a man 
working miles away is indispensable. For 
that reason, employers can expect a rath- 
er high percentage of existing deferments 
to be upset by the reviewing boards. 

Another point commanding attention is 
this: Only appealed cases are transferred 
to areas of employment. Unappealed cases 
remain in the jurisdiction of the home- 
town boards where workers registered. 
This is made clear in a memorandum to 
local boards (No. 188 on appeal proce- 
dure) issued by Maj. Gen. Lewis B. 
Hershey, Selective Service Director. 

Appeal cases that are pending, or not 
yet filed, automatically go to appeal pan- 
els in areas of employment. A local board 
that originally registered a worker is re- 
quired to forward the case to the appeal 
board in the area where the man is work- 
ing. 

Employers continue to present defer- 
ment requests to the same local boards 
with which they have been dealing—that 
is, the original registration boards. In prac- 
tice, requests for deferment of out-of-town 
workers will be denied, the employer then 
will file his appeal through this same home- 
town board, and that board will send it on 
to the appeal board having jurisdiction in 
the case of employment. 

Another change in the draft law, which 
may be of help to employers, permits men 
whose induction is imminent to request 
preinduction physical examinations at in- 
duction stations. By taking advantage of 


approve or existing 


boards, 
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Boy / thats the Best Gif lve seen 


It’s trim and good looking, too. That helps, but 
Oh Boy! What Cardineer means in relaxed, com- 
fortable hours during the year ahead. Seated at a 
desk she knows how easily she can file, find and 
post records with this modern Cardineer. Portable, 
compact, each wheel unit puts 6,000 cards within 
natural reach of her willing hands. Cardineer, now 
used by hundreds of leading concerns, eliminates 
all drudgery, actually cuts operations by 40% to 
60%. Here’s the gift of all-year satisfaction ... and 


. ready for immediate delivery. Order now. 


DIEBOLD, INCORPORATED e CANTON, OHIO 
Formerly DIEBOLD SAFE & LOCK CO. + Branches in Principal Cities 
PRODUCERS OF METHODS EQUIPMENT AND OFFICE ACCESSORIES 


ASK FOR YOURS: Booklets in time-money saving 
ore free as follows: check and pin on your letterheod: 
Inventories (J, Costs LJ, Payroll and Personnel (1), _ 


Plant and Equipment (1), Purchoses (), Production C) : - 
= 
Yes 
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— 
DIEBOLD ARMOR 
for America's Armed Forces 


We ore operating oll our 
plonts 24 hours o day, 
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Sure, you’ve got a 
postwar product... 
But how are you 
going to sell it? 


To make sure you haven’t concentrated all 


your thought and attention on making 
things for postwar, to the exclusion of 
marketing them, check the best ideas of 


leaders in all fields on how they are approach- 
ing postwar planning from 
the practical standpoint 
of selling, distributing and 
advertising the goods. 
Read ‘Postwar Planning 
Handbook,” and get both 
the philosophy and the 
techniques for building 
sales and employment 
through successful market- 
ing ideas and methods. 





**Postwar Planning Handbook” contains 10 
basic discussions on how to do postwar mar- 
ket planning most effectively. It also con- 
tains population and marketing information 
and fascinating tables estimating the demand 
for various types of products in the postwar 
period. It’s astorehouse of marketing infor- 
mation and ideas. 


It is Yours... Free 


“Postwar Planning Handbook” is yours— 
free—with a year’s subscription to Advertising 
Age, famous ‘* National Newspaper of Market- 
ing’’—the paper that for 14 years has been a 
‘“‘must”’ for marketing executives, sales man- 
agers, advertising managers, and all sales- 
minded business men. 

Advertising Age will keep you mentally fit 
for the gigantic selling battles that loom 
ahead. A weekly newspaper devoted to mer- 
chandising, marketing and advertising activ- 
ities of all types of American business, 
Advertising Age will bring you all the market- 
ing news of business and government, gath- 
ered first hand by more than 80 trained 
writers and editors in New York, Chicago, 
Washington and every major business center. 
All coordinated, collected and interpreted for 
you so that you not only get the news quickly 
and easily, but also the reasons behind the news. 

And presented in brisk newspaper style, it 
saves your time. No wasted words, no 
preaching: the country’s marketing high- 
lights every week, so you can be well informed 
in 20 minutes. 


Mail the Coupon ... Now 
The cost is only $2 for 52 weekly issues, with the 
44-page “Postwar Planning’? book free. Send 
back the coupon now! 


a a a. a Se 


ADVERTISING AGE, 100 E. OHIO ST., 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Send me a copy of “Postwar Planning Handbook” 
and enter my subscription to ADVERTISING AGE for 
1 year. | enclose $2. 

NAME... occcccccccccccccccccccesesccscceecese 
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this opportunity, a man can find out soon- 
er whether he will be placed in 1-A or 
4-F, and employers will know better how 
to plan. Thus, it is to an employer’s ad- 
vantage to encourage his employes to ask 
for these examinations. 


Racial discrimination. The Presi- 
dent’s Fair Employment Practice Com- 
mittee is facing the first real challenge to 
its authority. Outcome of this challenge 
is important to all employers now hiring 
Negroes, or those who may hire them. 

The challenge, brought by a group of 
Southern railroads, revives the question of 
how much power the Chief Executive can 
delegate under his war powers to an ad- 
ministrative agency. The railroads contend 
that FEPC has no legal or constitutional 
authority to issue directives to the rail- 
roads concerning employment of Negroes. 
They argue that their working agreements 
with employes were negotiated under pro- 
cedure provided by the Railway Labor 
Act, and that FEPC, therefore, has no 
jurisdiction over these agreements. 
the dispute with 
of Negroes as fire- 


Principal issues in 
FEPC are employment 
men, and questions of upgrading, job as- 
signments and seniority rights of Negroes 
now employed. 

Importance of this challenge to FEPC’s 
future standing is apparent when it is 
realized that the Committee has under 
consideration some 2,000 complaints of 


discrimination against Negroes and other . 


minority groups and is disposing of such 
complaints at the rate of about 300 a 
month. FEPC now is a full-fledged Gov- 
ernment with regional boards 
throughout the country, even though it 
draws its authority to function from an 
executive order, rather than from an act 
of Congress. Recently it has adopted pro- 
cedural policies similar to those of the 
National Labor Relations Board, and has 
taken to issuing cease-and-desist orders. 
There still is a chance that the FEPC 
order in the railroad case will not bring an 
out-and-out test of its authority, for FEPC 
officials do not consider the railroads’ an- 
swer to be an unequivocal “no.” Instead, 
they point to a phrase in the answer in 
which the roads say they are ready to con- 
fer with the unions involved to see whether 
a more satisfactory solution to racial em- 
ployment problems can be worked out 
under procedure of the Railway Labor 
Act. This may or may not result in a set- 
tlement satisfactory to FEPC, for the un- 
ions also have been accused by the Com- 
mittee of discriminating against Negroes. 
FEPC finds itself in much the same po- 
sition as that of the War Labor Board be- 
fore WLB was given statutory authority 
by Congress. It has no enforcement au- 
thority and, when challenged, must rely 
upon Attorney General Biddle to discover 
some sanction that can be used under the 
Commander in Chief’s war powers. 


agency, 
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—Acme 
ATTORNEY GENERAL BIDDLE 
Hunting for a formula? 


Railroad strike threat. Strategy of 
the operating railroad brotherhoods jn 
calling a nationwide strike to begin De- 
cember 30 is to force an immediate show- 
down on a wage dispute that has dragged 
along for many months. No one wants a 
strike than the workers who 
voted for the walkout or the union officials 
who set the date; but they believe they 
have a better chance to win a compromise 
on their demands by threatening to strike 
than they have by issuing statements pro- 
testing the way they are being treated by 
the Government. John L. Lewis with his 
coal strikes has taught them that tacties 
that worked in peacetime are equally ef- 
fective in wartime. 

The brotherhood officials call their de- 
cision a “strike against inflation for the 
privileged few and deflation for the many.” 
What they are saying is that railroad 
wages have been depressed during a period 
of rising prices and a period of increasing 
profits for the railroad companies. They 
feel that the “little steel” formula, limiting 
general wage increases to 15 per cent of 
the levels that prevailed in Jan. 1, 1941, 
has been unduly rough on them, since 
their wage rates were somewhat lower in 
the beginning than those paid by some 
other war industries. 


any less 


Solution of the pro’lem is not yet in 
sight. The firm stand taken so far by 
Fred Vinson, the Director of Economic 
Stabilization, in insisting that the “little 
steel” rule applies with equal force to 
railroad workers and other workers, indi- 
cates that he is in no mood to compro 
mise. Whether President Roosevelt will 
be willing to yield to the unions, or wil 
seek to avert a walkout by taking over the 
roads for the Government, remains to be 
seen. Whatever the soluiion, there is little 
chance that a strike will occur. 
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IS THE SHIELD OF DEMOCRACY / 
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The spectacular rise in the American Standard of living 
during our lifetime has been keyed to copper. On the 
day of Pearl Harbor, 20 billion pounds of it were busy 
doing the nation’s work. Through it, Americans enjoyed 
protection and comfort impossible elsewhere. Today, of 
course, all copper is used for the war effort. And not a 
plane flies, not a ship sails, not a bullet is fired without 
copper, brass or other copper-base alloys playing an 
indispensable part. But tomorrow, when peace is won, 
Revere copper will function again in the vital parts of | 
automobiles, home appliances, houses, industrial equip- 

ment and a thousand commercial products. And in addi- j 
tion, Revere metals will be ready to help turn war-born 

‘imventions and ideas to become the working realities 


that will bring you more freedom, more security, more 
ample living. Revere will welcome inquiries about OR: 4 


COPPER AND BRASS INCORPORATED 


Founded by Paul Revere in 1801 
Executive Offices: 230 Park Ave., New York 17, N. Y. 














All men and women at the three Chris-Craft factories are working under the Army-Navy “E” with two stars for Excellence in War Production 


Keep your spirits high—speed Victory 


Buy U.S. War Bonds Today — 


“mss LOMOrrow command your own 


ow GCHRIS-CRAFT 
 Codillac, Mich. 4 » ad or F 


CHRIS-CRAFT CORPORATION; ALGONAC, MICH. * WORLD'S LARGEST BUILDERS OF MOTOR BOATS 
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(This article represents the result of an 


Spe cual epolt. ss extensive research on a topic of out- 


standing importance in National Affairs.) 


THE FUTURE OF AVIATION 


Prospective Minor Role for Industry Despite Huge Rise From Prewar 








Annual production of I . Co 
50,000 planes expected $30,000,000,000 | — VAL UE OF omen unmeer 4>#- 














\\ 
to fill peacetime needs p R 0 p T ¢ T S ‘ye 
The American aircraft industry in four 4s 
years has developed from a peacetime $20,000,000,000 Fe 
pigmy into a wartime giant. Today, this pene $20,000,000,000 


industry is the biggest manufacturing in- 
dustry in the world—the largest this coun- 


try ever created. \\ 
This new industry now is carrying the $10,000,000,000 RY; \ \I_ 


major load of war production. No other 
enterprise approaches the annual value of \ 





























aireraft products, and aircraft’s only rival l 
in the number of workers employed and 0 at, a 
the size of their pay checks is shipbuilding, $149,000,000 Game 5279,000,000 $1,500,000,000 * 
Janother war baby suddenly grown huge. 1935-39 1939 1943 1944 POSTWAR 
The importance of aircraft to war pro- (AVERAGE) (ANNUAL) 





duction is raising questions about the place | 
of this industry in peacetime. Can aircraft, 

Set sod. become th wy tiie $4,000,000,000 -—— 

in the postwar period, become the new big 

({merican industry that will solve, in large 
measure, the coming problems of jobs and 

















investment? Or will the industry collapse $3,000,000,000 
as rapidly as it expanded? In other words, ee y, 
does the aircraft industry carry a postwar “7 


threat or a postwar promise? 


Answers to these questions will go a $2,000,000,000 
’ ’ ’ 


long way toward determining the size and 


extent of this country’s peacetime problem h2) 
of industrial production. The new indus- / 
trial giant, therefore, is being studied and 
analyzed by experts inside and outside of $1,000,008,000 
the industry itself, experts in private busi- @ @ 
hess and experts in Government. © 
Results of these studies are given in the $43,000,000 @ ere @ $77,000,000 eee 
facts that follow. 1935-39 1939 1943 1944 POSTWAR 
The story of the phenomenal growth of ERAS) ; —_ 
the aireraft industry is pictured in the ac- T 
companying charts. These charts show the 1,400,000 }— EMPLOYMENT 7 
startling expansion in aircraft produced e 
during four war years and the probable 4 
outlook for the industry after peace comes. 
Behind the charts are other amazing facts. 
This year, for example, the total value 
of aireraft products will amount to more 
than 70 times the 1939 output of planes. 
Next year, output is scheduled at 95 times 
the output of the last prewar year. Pay 
rolls at aircraft plants have multiplied 20 500,000 
limes since war began. Wage payments to- 
day are 35 times those of 1939. 


Even this vast expansion has fallen short 
of war demands. Aircraft plants themselves | 
have been unable to fill all military orders, 29,000 49,000 
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‘0 the automobile industry is devoting 1935-39 1939 1943 1944 POSTWAR 
about half of its war-expanded capacity (AVERAGE) Ss 





to planes and parts. However, the aircraft Copyright, 1943, By The United States News Publishing Corporation 
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for Trickle or Torrent 


Clayton engineers have developed a new method of 
harnessing line pressure to control the flow of liquids 
or gases. Thousands of once difficult flow problems 
that formerly required complicated mechanical de- 
vices are solved simply and effectively by the smooth, 
quiet hydraulic action of Clayton Feather-Touch 
Valves. Among the principal applications are the 
following: 


FOR LIQUID LEVEL CONTROL — Altitude and 
float valves automatically maintain liquid levels in 
elevated tanks or reservoirs, with easy adjustment to 
variable levels or closing speeds. 


FOR REMOTE CONTROL — Controls and valves 
may be installed any reasonable distance apart, with 
single control for one or more valves, alternate flow 
control, and many other simple, positive applications. 


FOR PRESSURE REGULATION-Sensitive, silent 
control of fluid pressure, and prevention of water 
hammer, line shock or damage is assured with Clay- 
ton pressure regulators. 


Our engineers will be glad to give you detailed 
information on the application of Clayton Valves to 
countless industrial and municipal flow installations 
and to help solve your particular problems. 


Other Clayton products serving the Armed Forces include: 
Flash Type Steam Generators - Hydraulic Dynamometers 
Kerrick Kleaners and Kerrick Cleaning Kompounds - 
Boring Bar Holders and Boring Bars. 


ALHAMBRA 
CALIFORNIA 
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industry by itself now dwarfs the auto jy. 
dustry, which itself was a peacetime giant 

These details give a clearer idea of th 
present size of the aircraft industry: 

Value of output. This year the value of 
aircraft is expected to reach $20,000,009. 
000. This is five times the average anny 
prewar value of automobiles. And aut 
plants are supplying only about $4,509. 
000,000 worth of this production. In the 
average prewar year, aircraft production 
was $149,000,000, compared to automobik 
output of more than $4,000,000,000. 

Next year, aircraft production is sched. 
uled to reach $30,000,000,000. This is half 
the value of all the products turned out by 
all manufacturing industries in the U.S, jn 
1937—the best prewar year. 

In brief, the aircraft industry promises 
to end the war with enough capacity to 
add 50 per cent to the total value of the 
country’s best prewar production year, 

Number of workers. The aircraft jp. 
dustry, as the nation’s topmost manufac. 
turer, naturally becomes the largest em- 
ployer of factory workers. Today 1,000,000 
men and women work in aircraft plants, 
Next year, 1,300,000 jobs are expected, 

Before the war, employment in aircraft 
plants was small. The prewar annual ay- 
erage was 29,000 jobs, and, even in 1999, 
when foreign orders laid the basis for ex- 
pansion, employment was only 49,000. 

Pay rolls. Aircraft workers now are r- 
ceiving a total of $2,700,000,000 a year in 
wages. Next year, these earnings are sched- 
uled to jump to $4,000,000,000. Before the 
war the industry jogged along with an an- 
nual average pay roll of $43,000,000, and, 
in 1939, the aircraft wage bill increased 
only to $77,000,000. 

The question now arises whether this 
huge industry can be kept operating in 
peacetime at anywhere near its wartime 
peak. The prospect that aviation will oc. 
cupy a far more important postwar pos- 
tion than it held in prewar times is taken 
for granted, but doubt that the aviation 
industry will develop into another auto- 
mobile industry is widespread. 

One close analysis of the peacetime 
prospects for the aircraft industry ind- 
cates that postwar aircraft production wil 
continue at 10 times the prewar value 
This analysis promises substantial expan- 
sion above prewar size, but it fails to put 
aircraft into the class of major U.S. indus 
tries. At 10 times its prewar size, the ait 
craft industry still would be only a twen- 
tieth of its war size. 

A tenfold increase in the prewar value 
of airplanes, however, would not mean 
comparable increase in the number 
workers or the amount of wages. Asset 
bly-line principles are being applied wher 
custom-built models were turned out be 
fore the war, and this development has 
reduced the need for workers. The con- 
clusion is that plants now can turn out If 
times the prewar number of planes with 
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WHY RAYON MAKES BETTER SYNTHETIC RUBBER TIRES 


RAYON CORD, which has proved its worth in tires made 
of natural rubber on all the war fronts of the world, is 
now proving even more valuable in tires made of syn- 
thetic rubber. 

The reason? 


Synthetic rubber generates heat faster and dissipates it 
more slowly than natural rubber. Rayon yarn has the 
property of heat resistance to a surprising degree. Rayon 
tire cord retains more of its strength at the high running 
temperature of a synthetic rubber tire. It therefore in- 
creases the strength and life of the tire. 

The story of the development of a special rayon yarn 
for tire cord goes back to 1936 when American Viscose 
Corporation established production of high-tenacity 


rayon yarns to meet tire manufacturers’ specifications. 
Then, tests by a prominent bus line resulted in 300,000 
miles on a set of rayon-cord tires with seven retreads! 


American Viscose rayon yarn for tire cords is espe- 
cially engineered for high tensile strength and sufficient 
extensibility to distribute the load throughout the tire 
carcass. This means that the tires are better able to with- 
stand shock and resist blowouts. What is equally impor- 
tant is that, when rayon is used, material savings can be 
made in the use of rubber. 


At present, high-tenacity rayon for tire cords is re- 
served exclusively for the armed services. When peace- 
time production is resumed, this development will mean 
added benefits in safety and economy in your driving. 


AMERICAN VISCOSE CORPORATION 


Producer of CROWN* Rayon Yarns and Staple Fibers 
Sales Offices: 350 Fifth Avenue, New York City 1; Charlotte, N.C.; Providence, R.I.; Philadelphia, Pa. 
* BUY UNITED STATES WAR BONDS AND STAMPS x 


Copyright 1943— American Viscose Corporation 


"Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 
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WITHIN THIS FILE FOLDER is a complete word picture of a strategic enemy 
invasion area. Available for use in planning future actions and campaigns, the 
information it contains may shorten the war by days, weeks, or even months. 
Its accuracy holds the fate of hundreds of American fighting men... 


SECRET, URGENT 
and EXACT! 








Gathering all the large and small facts required to conduct a war on foreign 


soil is a herculean task. Those who do it range in their researches from the 
public libraries to refugees, engineers and commercial travelers with long 
experience in the alien lands. Typical wartime investigations call for reports 


and analyses that frequently run into hundreds of pages. 

Critical paper work like this is expedited by the Dictaphone method of 
accurately recording information at the convenience of the investigator. 
Today in war industries and vital Government offices, plans, instructions and 
memoranda that speed our victory drive are being dictated to Dictaphone 
dictating machines. Meanwhile, many new Dictaphone electrical recording 
devices developed in the Dictaphone Research Laboratories at Bridgeport, 
Conn. are serving our fighting men at home and on the battle fronts. In the 
days of reconstruction, these too will contribute to save time and effort in 


business offices everywhere. 


Dictaphone Corporation, 420 Lexington Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 


DICTAPHONE 


DICTATING AND RECORDING EQUIPMENT 





DICTAPHONES AVAILABLE! 
Dictaphone equipment is avail- 
able to firms whose work is 
essential to the war effort. 


The word DICTAPHONE is the registered trade-mark of Dictaphone Corporation, makers of dictating machines 
and other sound recording and reproducing equipment bearing said trade-mark. 











about four times more workers, who would 
earn around six times as much money. 

This outlook suggests that the postwar 
market for airplanes, engines and parts 
will not exceed $1,500,000,000 a year, com- 
pared with a prewar market of $149,000, 
000 and a peak war market of $30,000. 
000,000. These planes could be produced 
by 116,000 workers employed directly in 
aircraft plants, who would be paid about 
$250,000,000 a year. 

This means a reduction of 1,184,000 
workers from the wartime peak and a de. 
crease of $3,750,000,000 in wage payments, 
An end of war orders thus promises to re. 
sult in the aircraft industry adding to 
rather than reducing employment prob 
lems, and to create new problems of sur. 
plus plant capacity. 

The basis for this postwar outlook for 
the aircraft industry comes from the fol- 
lowing factors: 

Transport planes. A vast expansion in 
commercial air transport is almost a cer. 
tainty. The Civil Aeronautics Board js 
flooded with applications to establish new 
lines and extend established lines inside 
and outside of the United States. Trucking 
companies and railroads are eyeing the 
possibility of establishing feeder lines for 
their own ground operations. 

All signs thus point to a future for air 
transport wherein more travelers and more 
freight will be carried by plane than ever 
before. Government officials foresee the 
time soon after the war when most first- 
class passenger travel, over land or sea, 
will be by plane and where all first-class 
mail will be air mail. 

This prospect promises new jobs for 
ground and sky crews, new airway and 
airport construction, but there is little 
hope that airplane production can be held 
near its present rate. Before the war, ap- 
proximately 400 commercial _ transport 
planes were operated in the United States. 
Few experts expect more than +,000 planes 
to be in operation after the war. 

Private flying. Best hope for postwar 
aircraft development is believed by Gov- 
ernment officials to lie in increased use of 
private planes. These officials point out 
that some 300,000 trained pilots will re- 
turn from battlefields, accustomed to fly- 
ing and eager to continue flying. This 
promises a steady postwar expansion above 
the 25,000 private planes that were in op- 
eration before Pearl Harbor. 

Commercial planes. Use of airplanes in 
other commercial enterprises also is ex- 
pected to expand after the war. More fliers 
will be used for crop-dusting operations, 
forest patrol, chartered flights for both 
passengers and freight, aerial photography 
and surveying. 

Military planes. Also expected as a post- 
war development is an increased Army 
and Navy air force. This will provide con- 
tinued improvements for military planes, 
but the postwar size of the air forces is ex- 
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THE METAL WITH A FUTURE 


It’s exclusively McQuay-Norris, this development in 
metallurgy. Electalloy originally was created for 
sturdier piston rings. In the electric furnace it is 
possible to alloy the iron exactly, to insure absolute 
control over the mix at all times. This gives Electalloy 
greater strength, extra springiness, maximum resist- 


ance to wear and to engine operating temperatures. 


This superior metal, through constant research, 
has been proved readily adaptable to many precision 
parts ... parts that are stronger, more dependable and 
longer lasting. The McQuay-Norris metallurgical staff 

is ready to consult with you on the possibilities of 
Electalloy, the metal with a future, as applied to your 


particular problem. 





Awarded to two plants— 


an 
McQuay-Norris Ordnance Management Division. 
NAVY 





St. Louis, Mo. 


TORONTO, ONT. 


PRECISION WORKERS IN IRON, STEEL, 
















Above photomicrograph of Electalloy at 700 magnification 


reveals matrix of extreme fine grain sorbitic constituent 
(high strength), areas of phosphorous eutectic steadite (re- 
sistance to wear and elevated temperatures), well dispersed 


graphite flakes (lubrication and lubrication voids) and com- 







plete absence of “free ferrite” (prevents scuffing and scoring 


under certain frictional conditions). 
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Up this shatt comes potash, from 
vast ore beds 800 feet below the 
earth's surface. Itself a plant food, 
used to enrich the soil, potash is 
vital to maintaining production of 
the foods that fight for free- 
dom. Because all of us seek to 
support that program, we also 
have a common stake in aiding 
the food industries to operate 
efficiently. 

One form of Broderick & 
Bascom’s service is providing the 
Yellow Strand Preformed Wire 
Rope that carries workers down 
into busy potash mines, then 
hoists their output with speed and 





You have a stake 
in this food mine 


safety. Other smooth-running, 
long-lived Yellow Strand ropes 
are mainstays of food growers, 
processors and shippers. These 
are served no less by you every 
time you conserve your own wire 
ropes and thus help to make the 
supply go around. 

Like our armed forces, the na- 
tion’s war production industries 
show a preference for the flex- 
ibility and fatigue resistance of 
preformed wire rope. When you 
must replace an essential rope, 
install Preformed Yellow Strand. 
And get the full benefit of its extra 
wear by giving it good care. 


Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches: New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE 


B & B’s Army-Novy "'E”’ Flag, Four Times Won, Means that 
WE SERVE THE GOVERNMENT AS WE SERVE INDUSTRY: WITH DETERMINATION 
THAT OUR ENTIRE ENERGIES AND RESOURCES SHALL HELP TO WIN THE WAR 








pected to be only a fraction of war 
strength. 

In analyzing these prospective develop 
ments in aviation, officials of the Civil 
Aeronautics Authority estimate that 300. 
000 commercial and flying planes will be 
in operation three years after the war and 
that, by 1950, a total of 500,000 planes 
will be operated by commercial lines and 
private fliers. These estimates forecast a 
sixfold increase above prewar levels in the 
number of privately owned planes. The 
remaining increase is expected to be sup- 
plied by the demands of a strong peace- 
time military and naval air force. 

This promises a considerable rise above 
prewar levels, but indicates a sharp drop 
from the number of planes operated dur- 
ing wartime. Furthermore, this increase 
will be reached gradually. Immediately 
after the war, the Government is expected 
to own more transport planes than private 
lines will need, and some time will elapse 
before the demand for safe, small, and rea- 
sonably priced private planes can be 
placed on the market. Orders for military 
planes are expected to be canceled in 
wholesale lots as soon as the fighting stops. 

Indications are that the postwar demand 
for aircraft can be met with an annual 
production of no more than 50,000 planes 
of all types. This represents a curtailment 
of almost 50 per cent in planes, and a con- 
siderable larger curtailment in total value, 
since military planes are far more ex- 
pensive than commercial or private types. 
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{ hristmas 1943 


In steaming tropical jun- 


gles, on beaches hallowed by 
American lives, in snow- 
covered dugouts, in subma- 
rines, on battleships, in cloud- 
banked skies tenanted by 
lurking enemy planes, men 
will be thinking of home. 
During this Christmas 
season, we too will be remem- 


and our thoughts 


(9m 
iw 


Producing STAINLESS STEEL Excluacucly 


bering 


will meet yours across the 
miles. Before another Christ- 
mas, we hope the grim battle 
will be won so that you 
who are sacrificing so much 
for your country mav return 
to your homes and families 
to the professions and 
jobs you left. 
With victory will come 
new responsibilities for us 


all—rebuilding shattered 





lands, raising new cities from 
the ashes of the old, con- 
structing new homes and 
manufacturing new products 
for millions of people at home 
There will be 


work for you and for us in the 


and abroad. 
post-war period. Your pro- 
ductive capacity and leader- 
ship will be needed in the 
reconstruction of a battle- 


weary world. 


RUSTLESS IRON AND STEEL CORPORATION 


BALTIMORE 


MARYLAND 
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Synthetic Rubber to 











































Today, an increasing quantity of our rubber is the 
product of chemistry and engineering — man- 
made in a maze of pipes and tanks. 


At Baytown and Houston, Texas; at Los Angeles, 
California, and Akron, Ohio, new synthetic rub. 
ber plants are being erected — or are now in 
operation — by the Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Company for the Defense Plant Corporation. At 
Sarnia, Ontario, a plant is nearing completion for 
the Canadian Synthetic Rubber Corporation. 


We are proud that J. Gordon Turnbull, Inc., con. 
tributed to the design and completion of these 
modern plants that will help erase forever Axis 
dreams of world domination. 


The Turnbull Organization with its engineering 
skill and many years of “know-how” experience 
has been associated also in the planning and con- 
struction of the giant North American Aviation 
Company plant at Dallas, Texas; the Sinclair Rub- 
ber, Inc. power facilities for the integrated syn- 
thetic rubber plant at Houston, and in many other 
current war-important projects. 


Turnbull engineering assures maximum produce- 
tion in the shortest possible construction time— 
with a minimum of critical building materials. 
Practical experience with “unusual” engineering 
problems speeds design and erection—-saves pre- 
j cious time so vital to all-out production. 
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This is the proper time to start 
thinking of your post-war building 
projects. Perhaps a suggestion now 


@: —from our experience in many 
rae fields — may better shape your 





J. GORDON 
TURNBULL 
cam < 


Wacn Office: 2630 Chester Avenue, Cleveland, Ohio Branch Offices in Dallas and Houston, Texas 


plans. We will be pleased to discuss 


them with you at your convenience. 
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PROFIT CONTROLS: BEHIND THE DISPUTE 


Why Army-Navy Oppose Congress Efforts to Ease Renegotiation Law 


Contention of services that 
tax levies are inadequate 
to curb excessive earnings 


Congress is displaying a tendency to 
ease the curbs placed on war profits 18 
months ago. At that time a 90 per cent 
excess-profits tax was clamped upon war 
earnings and Government buying agencies 
were directed to reduce profits even more 
by reopening war contracts after they had 
been written. 

Now the attitude is growing that indus- 
try should be allowed to earn as much 
as the tax laws will allow, and that as 
many businessmen as possible should es- 
cape having their profits before taxes ex- 
amined and reduced by Government pro- 
curement officers. This is the reasoning 
behind proposals of the Senate Finance 
Committee, under Senator George (Dem.), 
of Georgia, to limit the scope of the War 
Contracts Renegotiation Law. 

This attitude is being sharply challenged 
by the War and Navy departments, which 
do most of the Government s war buying. 
The Army and Navy contention is that 
tax laws have fallen short by a wide mar- 
gin of stopping war profiteering. To bol- 
ster their case, they cite Treasury esti- 
mates of 1943 earnings, after taxes, of 
$8,500,000,000 for U.S. corporations. This 
sum amounts to $2,000,000,000 more than 
corporations earned after taxes in the best 
prewar year between 1935 and 1939. 

Specific examples of profits claimed to 
be exorbitant also have been picked at 
random from Army files. A list of 42 com- 
panies reveals profits, after taxes, ranging 
from 100 per cent to 989 per cent of com- 
panies’ net worth. Here are some of the 
instances cited to justify renegotiation: 


Per Cent 

Net After Earned 

Earnings Taxes on Net 

Prewar 1942 Worth 

Company A_ Deficit $ 966,000 109. 
Company D  $ 7,000 1,035,000 500. 
Company H 65,000 1,549,000 124.3 
Company X None 5,964,000 435. 


Company CC Deficit 


4,375,000 284. 
Company EE Deficit 


3,008,000 123.2 


The Navy has had similar experience. 
One Navy contractor’s war profits would 
have jumped 233 per cent above the pre- 
war level, after taxes, had not renegotia- 
tion trimmed his earnings. Another would 
have made four times his prewar profits. 
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These cases are pointed out to justify 
the need for continued renegotiation. The 
armed services contend that taxes cannot 
reach such earnings because taxes have 
little to do with costs, whereas costs have 
much to do with profits. In fact, the prin- 
cipal explanation for skyrocketing war 
profits is found by the services to lie in 
reduced costs because of technical im- 
provements, mass production, or failure 
of anticipated expenses to develop. The 
Army-Navy contention is that profits can 
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be adjusted to such lower costs only 
through renegotiation. 

Price Adjustment Boards now have com- 
pleted work on 80 per cent of 1942 con- 
tracts and report total savings to the Gov- 
ernment of $5,300,000,000—$2,500,000,000 
in cash and $2,800,000,000 in price reduc- 
tions. Officials add that at least $1,500,- 
000,000 of these war profits would not have 
been reached by the tax laws. 

Nevertheless, Congress appears deter- 
mined at least to tip the lid on these profit 
controls for 1943 orders. Committees have 
given a sympathetic hearing to business 
complaints that price boards have acted 
arbitrarily; have allowed some firms to 
earn more than others and have left in- 


dustry with no idea of the profits finally 
to be expected. In addition, some Congress- 
men feel that by this time Government 
buyers should know enough about costs to 
get reasonable prices in the first place. 

Therefore, these limits are proposed: 

Standard articles would be exempt. 
These are articles that were produced be- 
fore the war and now are under price ceil- 
ings. They include such things as valves, 
bearings, motors, cloth, and hospital sup- 
plies. Nearly everything that goes into a 
Liberty ship, for example, would be exempt. 

Subcontracts for tools and supplies also 
would be exempt. This applies to such 
items as welding machinery, machine 
tools, cranes, trucks, typewriters and of- 
fice supplies—anything that is not actual- 
ly incorporated in the finished article. 
Specific exemptions also are proposed for 
agricultural products, processed foods, 
dairy products, utility contracts and fixed- 
price construction contracts. 

Exemption also would be given to con- 
tractors who do less than $500,000 worth 
of war business a year. In addition, Con- 
gress promises to ease the path for ap- 
pealing from decisions of price boards. 

Army-Navy reaction to these proposals 
is that renegotiation will be stripped of 
almost all of its effectiveness. Manufac- 
turers of supplies and standard articles, 
for example, would be given more favor- 
able profit treatment than airplane com- 
panies or shipbuilders. The services also 
object to permitting contractors that al- 
ready have agreed to price adjustments to 
reopen their cases on appeal. Such a liberal 
appeal policy is expected to open the way 
for demands for billions of dollars in refunds. 

A flat profit ceiling on all war orders is 
considered by Army and Navy officials to 
be preferable to changes now proposed in 
the Renegotiation Law. Rather than try to 
administer the Act under the bill before 
the Senate, the services would prefer to 
hold all earnings on war orders down to a 
flat 6 per cent. Officials believe, further- 
more, that Congress would accept this ceil- 
ing once the true facts of business profits 
before renegotiation are made known. 

A flat profit ceiling would have a varied 
effect on war contractors. Handsome dol- 
lar profits would be earned by firms with 
a large volume of orders, but only modest 
earnings would be returned on small or- 
ders. In general, the Renegotiation Act as 
it now stands is held to be more liberal 
and fairer than a rigid ceiling. 
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‘Where were you laSt night, Daddy ?” 


HAT’S a big question to ask of any man who 
travels by air. It can cover a lot of ground— 
and water, too! 

You could have been in Honolulu. Or you could 
have finished your business in Washington or 
Mexico City. 

As a matter of fact, you could have been almost 
anywhere last night, within a radius of 3,000 to 
4,000 miles, and still be home right now. You get 
back in a hurry, when you travel by air! 

Today, the reduced number of transport planes 
in scheduled Airline service limits the number of 
passengers and tonnage of mail and express that 
can be carried by air. 

But the vast network of airways which the Airlines 
built during 16 years of peace still stands as the 


THE AIRLINES OF THE UNITED STATES 


AIR TRANSPORT GETS THERE FIRST... PASSENGERS...MAIL... AIR EXPRESS 


greatest air transport system in the world—link- 
ing hundreds of U.S. cities and scores of foreign 
countries. 

And integrated with this system, there are more 
than 100,000 miles of Army and Navy air-supply 
routes over which Airline personnel help to operate 
an armada of transport planes in war paint. ] 

So when the war is over, the question—“where 
were you last night?’’—will certainly cover a lot 
more ground—and water, too! 

» » » 
When you travel by Air make reservations early; please cancel 
early if plans change. When you use Air Express speed delivery 


by digpatching shipments as soon as they're ready. Ait Transport 
Association, 1515 Massachusetts Ave.,N.W., Washington, D.C. 





MONEY TALKS... MAKE YOURS SCREAM—BUY BONDS! 
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Businessmen now can plan 1944 operations on this tax basis..... 

Normal and surtax on corporation income will be unchanged at 40 per cent. 

Rate of excess-profits tax will be raised from 90 per cent to 95 per cent. 

Specific exemption from excess-profits tax will be $10,000, not $5,000. 

Excess-profits credit under invested-capital method will be lowered from 
the present 7 per cent to 6 per cent on capital between $5,000,000 and $10,000,- 
000; from 6 per cent to 5 per cent on capital above $10,000,000. House probably 
will go along with Senate in not lowering credit to 4 per cent on biggest companies. 

Corporation tax ceiling will remain at 80 per cent. 

And: It is possible but not sure that payroll tax will remain frozen after 
next March at 1 per cent each for employers and employes. 

















In the case of individual incomes..... 

A 3 per cent Victory tax on income above $624, no postwar credit, is almost 
sure to be approved. House minimum tax is very unlikely to prevail. 

Normal and surtax rates will be almost unchanged on 1944 income. 

Earned income credit will be eliminated. Excise tax payments which now can 
be deducted from income for tax purposes no longer will be deductible. 

Bulk of new revenue in the coming Revenue Act will be from excises. 

Further: You can be relatively certain that this is the last wartime tax 
act designed primarily to raise more revenue. In 1944 Congress will try to get 
busy simplifying the tax structure and correcting inequities in present taxes. 














Turning to contract renegotiation..... Outlook is this: 

Increase to $500,000 in company contracts free of renegotiation is certain. 

A right of court appeal from decisions of price adjusters, past and pres- 
ent, to which exception is taken also appears to be certain. Both houses favor. 

It_is probable that subcontracts for supplies not entering into the fin- 
ished product will be freed of renegotiation. That concerns typewriters, etc. 

"Standard articles," broadly defined, may be freed of renegotiation. 

Renegotiators may be denied the right to force contract price reductions. 

And: Profits after taxes may have to be considered by renegotiators in any 
future renegotiations. That is the Senate attitude. It readily can be accepted 
by the House in conference. Congress desire is to restrict renegotiation. Much 
will depend upon when it makes effective the restrictions it will impose. 

All of this assumes that Mr. Roosevelt will not veto the coming tax bill. 
1 A veto seems the barest possibility, not a probability. Idea in Congress seems 

to be that Government agencies should have learned by now how to price war goods; 
that industry should not be confronted with the uncertainty of renegotiation, 
except in a relatively modest number of cases. That idea is taking hold. 

But: Industry should know that an end to renegotiation would be met by a 
Strong effort to place a flat 6 per cent profit on war business, before taxes; 
that the way might not be opened to make a good thing of renegotiation repeal. 




















There are these points of importance to note in new draft policy..... 
1. Men deferred for occupation by appeal boards outside the appeal board area 
in which they work will have their records sent to appeal boards in their work 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS-- (Continued) 


area for review. This means: If you are interested in such deferments you need 
to contact local boards to make sure they transmit adequate data in each case. 

2. All men, aged 22 or even up to 25 and under, may be denied occupational 
deferment by blanket order. A move of that kind is under study. 

3. A person faced with early induction can ask for physical examination to 
determine his prospect of acceptance. Results of examination must be accepted 
by local boards. This opens the way to removal of some draft uncertainties. 

Biggest point to note is that occupational deferments will be tightened. 














It's apparent that the White House figures it has a bear by the tail in the 
problems of reconversion, of contract termination, of surplus material disposal, 

Industry is pressing for answers to guestions. It wants to know just what 
plants and machines the Government will want to sell, what it will want to keep. 
It wants to know how final settlement on terminated contracts will be made, what 
formula will be used, whether war business will be ended before renewed output 
for private use gets under way, or whether the two will go on together. 

Most that the White House appears ready to decide now is this..... 

Contracting agencies will do the terminating and surplus material disposing, 

Settlements of terminated contracts will be final, unless fraud is found, 

Competing companies, so far as possible, will be given an even break when 
it comes time to resume output of autos, etc., for sale to civilians. 

But: Services cannot now be pushed into decision concerning which plants to 
keep and which to sell, or which machines to keep and which to dispose of. 

Underneath prevailing caution is fear that disposal of surplus material may 
lead to what appear to be scandalous bargains; that something will be done before 
election in 1944 that could lead to misinterpretation and political exploitation. 

















Businessmen should understand that inside official opinion on end of war in 
Europe is changing; that idea of an end early in 1944 no longer is widely held. 

Prevailing view is that Germany weathered her 1943 crisis. U.S.-Britain 
didn't follow through with the knockout punch when Germans were back on their 
heels in the early autumn; didn't push either diplomatic or military advantages. 

So: Hitler is expected to get through the winter without too much trouble. 
He is expected to make quite a showing in the West before defeat later in 1944, 

This situation somewhat cools the official ardor for speed in dealing with 
problems of postwar. It tends to reduce the urgency of decision in matters like 
contract termination, surplus materials disposal, reconversion. 

Industry still may face several months of near-peak war production. 














To turn to the more. immediate business outlook..... 

Prospect is for a record volume of retail trade in 1944. That is on the 
basis of both wars continuing. It also is in terms of dollars, not volume. 

In dollars: A trade of $65,000,000,000 is a minimum expectation. That is 
about $2,000,000,000 more than the 1943 trade of $63,200,000,000. 

In physical volume: Trade on this basis will be little changed from 1943. 
It will mean that 1941 will remain as the peak year from a volume standpoint. 
Price rises accounted for the gain in the last two years and will in 1944, 

If the German war should end, some trade decline is to be expected. That's 
because individual income would slump, unemployment would grow. There would be 
a lag before consumer durable goods could be produced in quantity. 

U.S. industry in wartime still is doing wonders in turning out nondurables 
to meet record consumer demands. It is maintaining living standards at a level 
above any previous period. Only real sacrifice is in durables and in gasoline. 

And: The bottom now has been reached in production and sale of consumer 
durable goods. It is probable that 1944 will see some rise in trade in house- 
hold equipment; that refrigerators, washing machines, vacuum cleaners, electric 
irons, among other things, will begin to come back on the market in a modest way. 
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Looking at War 


through the Mimeograph keyhole 


Oftentimes it’s like pulling a rabbit out of a hat—the re- 
markable way the Mimeograph duplicator has cut through 
details and simplified operations by reducing the paper work of 
wartime production. 

For example, engineers in leading industries have welcomed 
the advanced method of handling vital engineering change 
notices provided by Mimeograph duplication. These notices 
are prepared by hand as easily as writing with a pencil. Clear 
copies are produced on the Mimeograph duplicator in whatever 
quantities needed, and the engineering change notice can be 
in effect throughout the plant within fifteen minutes. 

This swift and simple answer to a vital problem is but one of 
the hundreds of ways we have on record of using the Mimeograph 
duplicator to “‘take it out of the hat” for war-swamped industries. 


A. B. Dick Company, Chicago. The Mimeograph Co., Ltd., Toronto. 


COPYRIGHT 1943, A. 8. DICK COMPANY 


The Mimeograph duplicator is a 


h & 
M trusty means of communication 
gw ™ 1m e O 2 r a Pp among our armed forces (just as 
it was in World War I). Back 


. 
d 1 home it is saving man-hours and 
ul 1Ca or © speeding up production in the 
4 great Battle of Building. 


MIMEOGRAPH is the trade-mark of A. B. Dick Company, Chicago, registered in the U. S. Patent Office. 


















e. . “This car is almost filled 
B ° up, Whitey.” 


P « “These days, Blackie, 
Vi, *  there’s always room for 


one more passenger !”’ 


More than 7 out of 10 workers 
depend upon private automobiles 
to get to work. But there aren't be 
enough cars or tires to go around. : Ae eccre 2 
Share your car. Help vital “i 
workers and your neighbors get 
to their jobs on time. Form a car- 
sharin,, club in your plant or in 


EIGHT _ 


YEARS OLD 
your neighborhood. 


“BLACK s WHITE ™ 


BLENDED SCOTCH WHISKY e¢ 86.8 PROOF 


THE FLEISCHMANN DISTILLING CORPORATION, NEW YORK, N.Y. © SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 








Self-Sufficiency 
As Growing Aim 
Of Latin Nations 


Latin-American nations are “over the 
hump” in tackling their war problems. 
Now, Mexico, Brazil, Chile, Pery and 
other countries are showing more preoecu- 
pation with postwar plans. The climb in 
living costs has been slowed by more ef. 
fective controls and larger imports, More 
critical materials are available through 
the cutback of war programs in the U.S. 
Finally, this country will need consider. 
ably fewer Latin-American products in the 
next three years: %$750,000,000 against 
$1,100,000,000 in the last three years, 

War programs. Latin-American rubber, 
sisal and cinchona programs still are ex. 
panding. Other products, however, already 
have reached their maximum output, 
Chilean manganese mines now are produe- 
ing at a rate double the annual U.S. quota. 
Exports of nitrates to this country in 
1943-44 are scheduled at 330,000 tons 
below 1942-43. Continued large shipments 
of copper are threatened by a surplus sup- 
ply of aluminum in this country. Aluni- 
num for the first time is being produced 
on a competitive level with foreign copper. 

Diversification. Hemisphere countries 
are becoming alarmed at these signposts 
of future trends. Chile, through its Devel- 
opment Corporation, is diversifying its in- 
dustries by exploitation of fisheries, 
forests, waterpower and a new chemical 
industry. In Mexico, prominent busines: 
men have indicated their preoccupation 
with domestic problems and a reluctance 
to rely overmuch on exports or imports 
In Brazil, Joa d’Oliveira, chairman of the 
economic convention, has recommended 
economic reconstruction, but has warned 
against setting up industries that will not 
be able to compete after the war. 

These steps indicate a basic approach to 
the greater self-sufficiency with whieh 
Latin America will end the war. Axis it- 
terests have been seized or purchased. 
Foreign debts are being repatriated. New 
industries based on foreign capital are op- 
erated on a co-operative basis, with ne 
tionals holding control. All this means 4 
growing economic strength. Nevertheless 
Hemisphere countries still look to the U.s 
as a principal market for their products. 


Controls in Canada, Canada’s leftist 
party, the Canadian Commonwealth Fed- 
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Why the Merchant 
Marine needs Men... 


I. T, & T.'s Federal Telephone and 
Radio plant, where we make direction 
finders, radio units and lifeboat radios 
for the Merchant Marine, has been 
asked to say: A B's, engineers, mates 
and cook-bakers are needed... man 
the Liberty Ships and fight for Liberty 
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A dim light glows in the blacked-out foc’s’le 
And there's a truce in the friendly feud 
Between the deck hands and the oilers 

As they settle back for a hand of stud 

With the new cook-baker and the bos’n... 


The cook’s dealing when suddenly it comes... 
General alarm! 


As they hit the deck 

And see their destroyer-escort 
Wheel away after the sub 

A new threat appears... 
Enemy planes winging in low! 


On the bridge 
The armed guard officer bellows 
“They'll get the sub... we'll take the planes!” 


In less time than it takes to tell 

The gang from the foc’s'le 

Are helping pass the ammunition... 
Helping the navy gunners 

Fill the heavens with hell... 


. * * 


Look at those navy boys shoot! 
And look at the cook-baker 
Helping make hash 

Of enemy planes... 


One plane, crazily out of control 
Takes the starboard shrouds down with it 


Another flying apart not two lengths away 
Is sorry this ship was picked as easy prey 
* * * 


Twisting and straining like a loco bronc 

She’s throwing lead like a drunken cowhand 
When the destroyer-escort radios... 

“Take cover in fog bank... meet at rendezvous X” 


* * * 


Later as she feels her way 

Under the welcome blanket of grey 

And the A B's finish rigging jury shrouds 
The cook-baker, eyeing his bandaged hand, says 
“We've still got enough for a game 

If one of you lads will deal for me” 


And that’s the last that was said about it 

During the days we played hide and seek 

In that friendly fog 

And thanked our stars 

We had a direction finder to bring us through 
* * * 


Men don’t talk much on ships like these 
And don’t ask medals for what they do 

But you couldn’t find more fight per man 
Than in Merchant Marine dungaree blue 


IntcRNationaL TELEPHONE AND Tevecrapn CorPORATION 67 Broad S:., New York 4, N.Y. 
«Manufacturing Associate: 
FEDERAL TELEPHONE AND RADIO CORPORATION 
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@ When you have pipe to cut in close quar- 
ters, in a trench, near a wall or other pipes 
it’s easier with this new RIGID Heavy- 
Duty Cutter. The handle is short; and you 
use four heavy-duty cutting wheeis that roll 
right through pipe up to 4” with a minimum 
of burr. The tough malleable frame holds 
perfect alignment, always cuts true. Comes 
in two sizes — No. 42 and No. 44.... For 
tight-spot pipe cutting, ask your Supply 
House for the new type RIGID Cutter. 


THE RIDGE TOOL CO. e ELYRIA, OHIO 
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eration, is cracking the rigid wage ¢gp. 
trols imposed by Prime Minister MacKenzie 
King’s Liberal Government. This was jp. 
dicated by the success of the recent strike 
of 5,000 municipal employes in Montreal, 
Canada’s largest city (with 1,250,000 jp. 
habitants) , in paving the way for “a gen. 
eral readjustment” of wages in Quebee 
Province. 

The strike also brought recognition of 
the Canadian Congress of Labor as the 
exclusive bargaining agency for the city 
employes. The CCF is the official party of 
the CCL and thus gains status as the 
spearhead of a growing dissatisfaction with 
Liberal Party controls, principally wage 
ceilings. 

Party platforms. Government controls, 
epitomized by wage ceilings and penalties 
against their evasion, are the main dispute 
among Canadian political parties, 

The Liberals, in power for almost 18 of 
the last 22 years, propose increased social 
security after the war and Government 
controls only when private enterprise fails 
to provide full employment. Present re. 
strictions are considered a wartime neces. 
sity to insure full output and aid to Brit. 
ain often before filling Canadian demands, 

The CCF advocates decentralization of 
ownership through socialization of produe- 
tion. This, the Party contends, would per- 
mit more individual initiative than the 
backing of industrial giants by the present 
Government. The CCF is opposed to sub- 
ordinating Canadian needs to those of 
Great Britain. 

The Progressive Conservatives are mid- 
way between the bureaucracy they accuse 
the Liberals of having established and a 
Government that will operate everything. 
The Party is for continued private enter- 
prise and opposes monopolies and cartels. 
It won last summer’s Ontario provincial 
elections as a middle-of-the-road contend- 
er against both the CCF and the Liberals. 

Canada’s problems. The situation pre- 
sents many elements of political tempest. 
So far, the Liberals have postponed parlia- 
mentary elections by exercise of their 
majority control. Opposition parties mean- 
while are gaining strength due to a general 
tiring after four years of war controls and 
a feeling that Canada’s share in the war 
has not been sufficiently recognized. 

The Liberal Government is overcoming 
the latter objection by gaining admission 
to the Combined Food Board with Great 
Britain and the U. S., independent recogni- 
tion in the recent Lend-Lease agreement 
signed by the U.S., Canada, Great Brit- 
ain and Russia, and increased diplomatic 
representation abroad. On war controls, 
the Liberals accuse the other parties of 
thinking more of electoral power than of 
winning the war. Despite this criticism, it- 
dications are that the CCF and the Pro- 
gressive Conservatives are gaining lm 
strength to force a greater consideration 
of their views by the Liberal Government. 
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“Wheel Report” on the origin, des- 
tination, and content of each car. 


rs ’ CONDUCTOR IS IN COMMAND of train 
‘ operation. Here he is making up his 
in- : “es TRAIN-TOP WALK 


the 
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OBSERVATION POST. From this seat 
in the caboose cupola, a brakeman 
keeps watch over the train ahead. / 


the C/ 


- Command Car of a Mile-Long 
ds War Freight Train Rolling over 


ing. 























RAILROAD WIGWAG. Railroad men on duty 
iter- the Water Level Route watch each passing train and signal to the 
tels. * train crew if anything needs attention. The 
‘cial rear brakeman acknowledges these signals, 
on * HIS IS a New York Central caboose. A A raised arm means, “All okay.” 
ab, workaday little car. Yet it’s a field headquarters 
pre- in today’s critical battle of transportation. 
pest. Every hour, 1,000 freight trains start over 
rlia- the rails of America . . . each commanded by 
heir a train crew in just such a caboose as this. 
ean- 
ber Storms may lash the platforms. Fog or snow 
al may dim the windows. But you'll find the men 
wer of the caboose at their posts, safeguarding 

those precious, heavy-laden cars up ahead. 
mang Today, they're helping to move the greatest 
me traffic of all time, over fifty-billion ton-miles a Wy 
me month. And from this Victory task are grow- oe 
ogni- , ieee ; _ FARM PRODUCTS 
onal ing new efficiencies that will mean still finer meena (4,641,145 ™ Yj 
Brit- rail transportation when Victory is won. 7 ty > W/ 
natic ics 15,036,335-t00 load. laff 
trols, N / k | ar 
x ew York Centra Zh 
an ol , ORE TRAIN 
n, in BUY JE 
Pro- CENTRAL} 
oe MORE SYSTEM /_ on 
BT WAR BONDS e load i 
ration thing from tacks to 
ment. ities ous 12,699 maLt MILITARY SECRET 
, = . We can't reveal how much strategi 
MERICA'S RAILROADS—ALL UNITED FOR VICTORY See ee oct echa _ tut av Verh mead conten... ban both 
EWS corals 79,825,290 tons, _**x8* in today’s record freight traffic. 
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sident, 

. F. McFadden, Pres 

Seiten, Credit Indemnity Company 
of New York, 

Baltimore, Maryland 


Dear Mr. McFadden: 


s years the name 
ceed aon ovens pone common match 
ote gp Ae ten of our respective ene, 
~ re an ed is happy indeed to congratu 
ee Saat en your 50th Anniversary. 
a 


ccasi for you 
happy occasion 
is is know, a very tes 
cs ° - you may well be age 
tied os has emerged with such Hyg an ~< 
ed ne nb 50 years and ~ soenegpes vende 
e trials 2 : pe 
selaenna and political problems of t 
eco 
recent past. 


7 Ss ble- 
if hope that the future will be les trou 

° y & 
some » that our success and progress will be 
unbounded in the years ahead, 


Yours very truly. 


THE AMERICAN OAK LEATHER COMPANY 


tah 


William H. Mooney, President 
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is the 
ington. The adve 
has take 
front t 
are needed on all 


sorts of international 
projects. And his advice is eagerly sought 


on home-front matt 
His two working titles are 
tant to the P 
Munitions 
capacity 
kins’s present specialty 
fairs. A broader 
designation would be ‘ 
war.” Most of the do 
which Mr. Hopkins d 
in one way or anothe 
In spite of his 

Hopkins will contin 
work at the White 
he has been there 


—People_ 
Of the Week 
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Harry L. Hopkins is re 
right-hand man of Pre 
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Paired by the removal of Mr. Hopkins from 
the White House into a home of his own 
in the Georgetown section of Washington, 
He continues to be the most trusted friend 
and adviser of the President, the man Most 
often at the Chief Executive’s side when 
important decisions are being made, 
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When Speed Counts 

















Today, five times as many tickets are sold on the Southern Railway System 
as were sold before the war—even though fast-moving “war-freights” 
carrying military supplies, arms and ammunition crowd the right-of-way. 


Miany expert railroad accountants and experienced ticket 
sellers have gone to war ... and newcomers replacing them 
face milling throngs at every ticket window in terminals, city 
offices and stations. 


Yet, the busiest offices on the Southern present reports of 
revenue and federal taxes on schedule every day—because the 
complicated task of selling tickets and the even more complex 
task of accounting for them are mechanized with National 
Accounting Machines. 


With them, reports to the general office are made in the least 
possible time . . . for human errors and tedious detail work are 
eliminated by National’s mechanical accuracy and printed figures 
... providing daily cash totals for each ticket seller .. . and indi- 
vidual totals for card, local, intersystem and interline tickets .. . 
and a total of revenues received from conductors, dining-car 
stewards, red-caps and baggage men... and separate totals of 
Pullman purchases and taxes collected. 


Selling, handling and accounting for railway tickets, compli- 
cated and complex as these things are, are simplified by Nationals 
which conserve man-hours without measure—daily, ... This is 
one of many mechanized National systems built to protect money 
and records for business, industry and Government and, through 
them, the public. 


National Accounting- Bookkeeping Machines are available 
through priorities. Many modern used National Cash Registers 
may also be had for business needs. 


The National Cash Register Company 


DAYTON 9, OHIO 
CASH REGISTERS © ACCOUNTING-BOOKKEEPING MACHINES 











Wherever records are 
kept or money is handled, 
there is need for some 
product of The National 
Cash Register Company 


344 OFFICES IN 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 

















Our factory at Dayton, 
Ohio, proudly flies the 
Army-Navy "E" with 
three stars * * * for 
“unceasing excellence” in the production 
of precision instruments and other war 
materiel. 
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WAR BONDS 
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Private Pringle is our guest. For him 
and all the other men and women in 
uniform we'll peel the potatoes and 
make the coffee and set the tables. 
We'll serve the finest meal our chefs 
can prepare ...and then we’ll wash 
the dishes and tidy up the kitchen. 
Of course, with the armed forces 
eating tens of thousands of meals every 
day in Fred Harvey restaurants, hotels 


and dining cars...with our civilian 
patronage tremendously increased be- 
cause of the war... with food ration- 


ing so severe and trained help so scarce 

++. we’ve quite a job on our hands. 
Sometimes it’s just impossible to 

give you civilian patrons the kind of 


Copyright 1943, Fred Harvey, Chicago 





Fred Harvey service you’ve come to 
expect. But when we must ask you to 
wait ...or eat quickly and leave... 
we know you'll be glad to do it. 

Our 6000 employees—some of whom 
have worked with the Harvey family 
through three generations—are grate- 
ful for your uncomplaining acceptance 
of this temporary situation. We prom- 
ise you the old-time Fred Harvey hos- 
pitality will be back again just as soon 
as the war is won. 


* * * 


Victory will come SOONER if we: Conserve 
food in our households «+ Refuse to 
buy from black markets «+ Pay nec- 
essary taxes uncomplainingly « Buy 
War Bonds instead of luxuries + Kill 
rumors that aid our enemies 


ipo Warery 


RESTAURANTS » SHOPS * HOTELS * DINING CARS 


"$000 MILES OF HOSPITALITY — FROM CLEVELAND TO THE PACIFIC COAST - 


habits, his work is but little changed 
He is one that sees Mr. Roosevelt at the 
breakfast-in-bed discussions of the work. 
day that lies ahead. He spends many 
evenings in the President’s oval study, 

The facile Hopkins mind still is the 
board against which Mr. Roosevelt bay 
new ideas to catch their glitter in pep. 
spective. In this situation, Mr Hopkins 
outranks in influence any Cabinet mem. 
ber. He always has the presidential eg; 
He knows the presidential thought, ¢qp 
figure which way presidential decisions 
are going to turn and gauge his own ae. 
tions accordingly. 

A lack of personal ambition strength. 
ens the Hopkins tie. He makes less money 
now than he did six years ago as Secre- 
tary of Commerce. He is not interested 
in titles, devotes himself with singular 
selflessness to the work that Mr. Roose. 
velt gives him. One of the reasons why 
he and Mrs. Hopkins left the White 
House was that Mr. Hopkins feared tha 
his continued residence there was a politi. 
cal liability to the President. 

Mr. Hopkins’s health is much better 
now than it was four years ago when he 
moved into the White House. Then, his 
strength would not have endured daily 
visits. The doctors had despaired of curing 
his stomach ailment. His viewpoint is less 
dour now, but he still brings a cynical 
realism to bear upon any subject. 

The Hopkins cynicism applies especially 
to politics and politicians. That distrust, 
often outspoken used to lead Mr. Hopkins 
into trouble. He is less outspoken about 
it now and can work with politicians of 
all kinds, in the international field as well 
as at home. But he is alert for an under- 
standing of their motives. And, in the war, 
he adheres to a presidential credo: Put 
first things first. 

“Let’s get on with the war” has been 
for many months the guiding phrase in 
Mr. Hopkins’s mind. Military leaders say 
that, in his dual capacity as special assist- 
ant and chairman of the Munitions Assign- 
ment Board, he is their strongest civilian 
supporter against political pressures from 
any source. The British and Russians say 
he knows their problems intimately and 
voices their needs. American commanders 
say he keeps their own requirements to the 
fore, and, whenever these needs have noi 
been met, Mr. Hopkins always has been 
a dissenter from the decision. 

In the eyes of some New Dealers, Mr. 
Hopkins has lost face. They feel that he 
has let them down. He has refused to le 
peacetime New Deal doctrines sway his 
war decisions. But he has caught the pres- 
dential cue here. 

That is one reason why Mr. Hopkins 
keeps his hold on the presidential esteem 
Even though he has moved out of the 
White House, he will be a regular visitor 
there. Mrs. Hopkins may have some lonely 
evenings in their new home in Georgetown 
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Industry is helping win the war... 
industry must help build a peacetime world 


The will of our soldiers assures an unconditional surrender . . 
The will of our people can assure a just and durable peace 


Today the United Nations are joined in their deter- 


The VETS é) ERY iS mination to win a decisive victory. On every battle 


front and on every farm and in every production 


4 military necessity eS centre a singleness of purpose is speeding “uncondi- 


tional surrender.” 


Tomorrow millions of soldiers and workers can have 
steady employment if they also unite with deter- 
mination to bring about “a just and durable peace.” 


a 
a WwW Prosperity can be realized only through the will of 
orto an informed and a united people. With their courage 
om and their determination, the people's will to accom- 
plish a righteous peace is irresistible. 


* e : 
it will be d People here, in common with people of other lands, 


can prosper materially and spiritually after the war 


vacation choice * ends—but only if now the peoples of the United 


Nations make loud their demands for “a just and 


ey durable peace.” 
. a mnt : 4 - : hoy 


THE INTERNATIONAL NICKEL COMPANY, INC. 
Subsidiary of The International Nickel Company of Canada, Limited 
New York, N. Y. 
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THE 
PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL 
BANK 


Organized 1803 


Largest and Oldest Bank in Pennsylvania 


Unexcelled Foreign Exchange Facilities 


Resources over $750,000,000 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Member of Federal Reserve System 


Member of Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 











Tae anither-r Yuletide?! 
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Teacher’s has been a favorite at 
Yuletide festivities ever since 1830 
. ». and with good reason. Three 
words tell the story: 


WA the Marouk, 
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Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, ltd., Glasgow 


TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U.S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY * IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


Epitror’s Nore: Brief letters of com- 
ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Problems of Postwar Stock Piles 


Sir:—In your Dec. 3 issue you outline 
the result of research on the subject of 
replenishing our resources. It is pertinent 
to ask whether the real objective is to re- 
plenish our supplies of raw materials or 
whether the more important object is to 
balance our international accounts. 

But is “stock piling” the answer to 
either? You speak of a three-year peace- 
time supply. That implies Government 
ownership, does it not? Do our people 
want Government in business? Since when 
have the markets of the world reacted 
favorably to huge inventories hanging over 
them? And are we so skeptical about peace 
that vast stock piles are necessary? 

The preclusive buying we have done has 
been often at fantastic prices. That natu- 
rally provides more dollars than if we 
purchased at normal prices. I suppose the 
suggestion is to keep up the same sort of 
thing until the stock piles are on hand. I 
wonder if the planners have any idea of 
what might happen to the suppliers after 
the stocks were accumulated? 
Wilmington, Del. Envin J. Kiciarrrer 


x 


Veterans and the Labor Unions 


Sir:—In the plans for a square deal for 
our fighting men, no one seems to be mak- 
ing provisions to guarantee them freedom 
from the domination of a labor dictator. 

Unless we want the “fight for free- 
dom” to become a term of derision, we will 
take steps to make sure that when these 
men return they will not have to suffer the 
indignity of paying a fee to some stay-at- 
home extortioner for the right to work. 
Congress should pass a bill exempting ex- 
servicemen from all union obligations. 
Peace Dale, R. I. EvizasetaH EMMEeTI 


x x ¥ 


Liberty Ships as Airdromes? 
Sir:—I read the article, “Shipping Race 
in the Making” (USN, Nov. 26), and was 
interested in the part about Liberty ships. 
Why not use some of these slow-speed 
ships as a foundation for a “floating air- 
drome”? In my opinion, these ships could 
be used for establishing airdromes in the 
Atlantic fer crossings by smaller planes 
unable to make the jump in one hop. 
Wichita Falls, Tex. R. H. S. 
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Vho Owns the Latloads ? 


IG BANKERS? With white ribbing on their 
B vests? And heavy loops of gold watch 
chain across their middles? 

Guess again. Think of a small brick house 
in a whole row of brick houses in a large city 
in Ohio or Illinois. Think of a large stone man- 
sion on a Pennsylvania hillside, a place for old 
folks to go to when they're left alone in the 
world. Think of hospitals in Indiana and Wis- 
consin, colleges in Virginia and Washington, 
insurance companies in New York, and Massa- 
chusetts and Minnesota. 

Think of a cross-section of American life. 
Now you're getting warm. If ever there was a 
public property--in the sense of widespread 


ownership—it’s our American railroads. 
* * ra 


Here are the facts about a typical railroad 
—the Chesapeake and Ohio. 

275,083 shares of its stock are owned by 
colleges, hospitals, churches, charitable institu- 
tions and insurance companies. 

40,496 of its common stockholders own 50 
shares or less. These represent approximately 
70 per cent of the total common stockholders. 

These people live in every state of the union 
and in its territories. They include employees of 
the road, teachers, lawyers, business men, doc- 
tors, stenographers, farmers, men in the Army 
and Navy—people who live “just around the 
corner’ from you. 


* * * 


In some countries the people have not been 
enterprising enough to build and maintain their 
own railroads. And the government has had to 
do it for them. With us the citizen and not the 
state has been the force behind our railroads. 
We have preferred the progress that comes 
from free competition to the stagnation that ac- 
companies political patronage and bureaucracy. 

In the greatest emergency ever to strike this 
country, the railroads of America have proved 
more able than ever before to meet the tremen- 
dous task imposed on them. With considera- 
tion for their welfare in the future, they will 
meet post-war tasks in the same way. 

In short, the railroads could be in no better 
hands than in the hands of the American peo- 
ple. For they, in the long run, must be served. 


THE CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO LINES 


Cleveland, Ohto 


CHESAPEAKE AND OHIO RAILWAY NICKEL PLATE ROAD PERE MARQUETTE RAILWAY 
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Tighter Lend-Lease Policy ... Growing Pessimism 
Over Early Peace . . .Dark Future for Exiled Kings 


A desire not to cause offense among 
his competing public relations officers 
accounted for President Roosevelt’s 
failure to take along any civilian re- 
porter on his five weeks’ trip abroad. 
Newspapers charitably edited the of- 
ficial White House handouts that de- 
scribed travel incidents of the trip. 


x * * 


Chiang Kai-shek’s new book appar- 
ently is not to be translated into Eng- 
lish. Officials who have studied its 
contents say that there is a strong na- 
tionalistic and antiforeign flavor to 
some of its parts. 


ee 2 @ 


Gen. Douglas MacArthur now is 
talked of as possible draftee for the 
Republican vice-presidential nomina- 
tion, not so much for the presidential 
nomination. Minnesota’s Lieut. Com- 
mander Harold Stassen also figures in 
the vice-presidential talk, now that 
bars are down to political draft of 
men in military service. 


x * * 


Mr. Roosevelt plans to make a num- 
ber of important addresses to the Con- 
gress and the people over the next few 
months. He is being told that he has 
to step lively if he is to reverse the po- 
litical trend now running against him. 


os & @ 


Donald Nelson appears not to have 
improved his White House standing 
by asking Congress to give the War 
Production Board representation on 
the board that will hear appeals from 
companies objecting to the way their 
contracts are renegotiated. 

x * * 
A tighter policy now governs the lend- 
leasing of nonmilitary goods, with 
some evidence that Lend-Lease re- 
cipients are displeased enough to 
make a point of it. 

x *& * 
Some high military officials who had 
been optimistic over an early ending 
of the war in Europe now are fore- 
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casting a somewhat longer war than 
they anticipated. The reason is that it 
is more difficult than had been ex- 
pected to keep up a sustained air at- 
tack on a scale that could break the 
will of the Germans to resist. 


x * * 


The British have not been enthusi- 
astic over giving China a place of 
parity with the top group of nations 
that will fix many of the policies on 
which the world is to be run after 
the war. 


x * * 


Paul V. McNutt is not likely to resign 
as War Manpower Commissioner even 
though Congress now has taken from 
him his power over Selective Service. 


x * * 


Charles E. Wilson still expects to give 
up his job as operating head of WPB 
to go back to private industry after 
he has talked with President Roose- 
velt. The President asked for a con- 
ference before any final decision was 
reached. 


x * & 


Herbert Lehman will move with cau- 
tion in doing the job of relief and re- 
habilitation growing from the war. 
Choice of Britain’s Sir Arthur Salter 
as deputy administrator of UNRRA 
emphasizes the cautious approach 
that U.S. and Britain prefer in deal- 
ing with this problem. 


x * & 


One result of the Roosevelt-Church- 
ill-Stalin meeting is to create a bearish 
outlook for some of Europe’s kings. 
The kings of Italy, Greece, Yugo- 
slavia, all appear to enjoy an insecure 
tenure. There appears to be a some- 
what smaller chance for a king to 
take the throne in Spain. 


x* * * 


Some White House advisers are sug- 
gesting that Mr. Roosevelt should 
veto the tax bill that Congress will 
send to him on the ground that it is 
worse than no bill. Chances are that 


the President will sign to avoid an- 
other argument with Congress. 


* & @ 


President Roosevelt sought to stress 
informality and absence of any formal 
commitment that might offend the 
U.S. Senate when he signed the 
Teheran Agreement with the single 
name “Roosevelt,” not Franklin D. 
Roosevelt. Some officials have read 
into the “Roosevelt” signature a fear 
that people might think it reflected a 
dynastic tendency. 


x * * 


A movement is developing in some 
administration circles to persuade the 
President to veto the tax bill. The 
argument is that the measure doesn’t 
raise enough revenue to make any dif- 
ference and that a veto would save the 
renegotiation law. 


x *k * 


Persons who have business with the 
State Department are getting the im- 
pressions that Edward R. Stettinius, 
the new Under Secretary, is not yet 
taking an active part in its decisions. 


x * 


Overseas war operations have enabled 
some American firms to unfreeze their 
funds abroad. In Africa, for example, 
U.S. companies have done a lot of 
Army construction work, for which 
they were paid in dollars, but which 
cost them francs or liras. 


ese ¢ @ 


Some Office of Price Administration 
officials are saying privately that the 
subsidy fight contains more politics 
than economics. They doubt that te- 
peal of subsidies will lead to skyrock- 
eting food prices and they question 
whether continued subsidies will put 
prices in a strait jacket. 
x ke 

Chinese officials are following the 
Russian program in preparing repara- 
tions demands. They want to transfer 
a good portion of Japan’s steel indus- 
try to China. 
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» L0 YOU _— 


Who might, come Christmas, have this good fortune : 





A SURPRISE GIFT OF 
SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE 


tS Someone thinks the world of you! 


These days, whiskey fine as SCHENLEY 
is precious stuff. indeed—for the rare 
whiskey in it comes from pre-war 
reserves. So—thank your lucky stars 
for a real friend — enjoy SCHENLEY 


Royal Reserve with moderation, 


Thewes 






BLENDED WHISKEY 








FOR HOSPITALITY — SOME 


SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE 


DN War may have limited your 


ScHENLEY, but were sure you still 
enjoy sharing such fine things with 
holiday guests. Our distilleries are 
100%% in war production, but we're 
doing our best to make ScHeENLEY 


available from pre-war reserves. 








THERE IS NO FINER GIFT THAN A U.S. WAR BOND 


86 proof * 60% neutral spirits distilled from fruit and grains ¢ Schenley Distillers Corporation, 





FOR YOUR OWN GIFTS— 
SCHENLEY ROYAL RESERVE 


ve Finest gift in all the world is a 


War Bond .. 


of them! If. in addition. you want to 


. and there’s no scarcity 


say “Merry Christmas” to those spe- 
cial names on your list in the time-hon- 
ored SCHENLEY way. there is enough 


SCHENLEY to give—in moderation! 


SCHENLEY 


Royal Keserve 


=z in moderation / 





New York City 




















THEY’VE GOT WHAT IT TAKES: 
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TON MY & 
TAL KING 


“FAST man to get there—last 
man back—that’s me! I’m 

the tail gunner in a Flying Fort. 
And, if you could get inside 
that bird-cage of mine, you’d 
know what I mean when I say 
a pack of Camels is a lot of 
company. Because, when I can 


FIRST 


INTHE | 
SERVICE 


The favorite cigarette 
with men in the Army, 
Navy, Marines, and 
Coast Guard is Camel. 
(Based on actual 
sales records.) 


lean back and light up a Camel, 
everything’s okay. Extra mild 
and full of flavor, they’ve got 
what it takes. From what I see, 
Camels are practically standard 
equipment in this game.” 

Right, Tommy. Camels are 
first in all the services. 




















IT'S 
ALWAYS 
CAMELS WITH 
ME. THEY 
SUIT ME TO A 
‘T'ON EVERY 
COUNT 


R. J. Reynolds Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N.C, 


mels 


@ If you haven't smoked a Camel recent- 
ly, give them a try today. Compare them 
critically .. . for taste .. . for your throat 
... for your ““T-Zone.”’ On the basis of the 
experience of millions of smokers, we be- 
lieve you will like the extra flavor only 
Camel’s blend of costlier. whecces can THE GIRL behind the man with the gun is Elsie Clark, metal 
give. We believe your throat will confirm moulder at Boeing, home of the Flying Fortress. And she’s just 
the findings of other Camel smokers as partial to Camel cigarettes as the gunner above at the left. 





CAMELS 
ARE SO EASY 
ON MY THROAT 

AND ALWAYS 
TASTE SO FRESH 
AND FLAVORFUL 


















Have you 
made the 


™ T- ZONE” 
test? 
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